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NEWS OF 


CORPS has successfully completed the evacuation of the 

Hungnam bridgehead, taking much of its heavy equip- 

ment with it. It has been disembarked again at Pusan, 

and is now—or very shortly will be—available to support 
the 8th Army. This is a most encouraging development, and it is 
also satisfactory to note that command of these two formations has 
been integrated. General Ridgway, a popular and aggressive 
soldier who has succeeded the late General Walker, unluckily killed 
in a road accident, will now command all the United Nations field 
forces in Korea, and the anomalous arrangement whereby the 
operations of X Corps were controlled from Tokyo will cease to 
have the prejudicial effect which such arrangements always do have. 
There has still been no large-scale fighting on the 8th Army front 
in the region of the 38th Parallel. General MacArthur’s communi- 
qués—which sometimes appear to be a form of psychological 
warfare directed against the morale of his own troops—continue to 
speak of the enemy’s massive strength and sinister purposes ; but 
judged simply by what they have done so far the Chinese have not 
shown themselves to be rhasters of the arts of war. They did not 
press their attacks on the Hungnam perimeter, nor did they bring 
up the artillery and armour which might have made things really 
awkward for X Corps and would almost certainly have prevented 
it from getting a lot of its equipment away ; and further west they 
have given their opponents a breathing space which—if the main 
Chinese forces were held up by administrative difficulties—they 
could usefully and economically have disturbed by harassing 
activities. They still have the advantage in numbers and in stamina ; 
but they have lost the advantage of surprise, and unless bad 
generalship gives them another chance of making an unpluggable 
gap in a thinly held line, they and the North Koreans ought not to 
have things all their own way when they pass to the offensive. 


The Hoover Touch 


When Mr. Herbert Hoover pronounces on issues of state he has 
a method all his own. It is simply to resurrect the great programmes 
of the past and state them as if they were entirely new. His broad- 
cast address last week, in which he argued that the defence policy 
of the United States should be based on sea and air power and 
that no more aid should be given to the countries of Western Europe 
until they had “ organised and equipped combat divisions of such 
large numbers as would erect a sure dam against the Red flood,” 
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was intended to start the great American debate on the future of 
aid to Europe. It seems to have done that quite effectively.. It is 
therefore unfortunate that Mr. Hoover's contribution should have 
been a re-statement of the purest isolationism—which misguided 
Europeans thought had been adequately debated, and rejected, ten 
years ago—and that he prejudged the issue by arguing that Europe 
should not be given any aid until it did not need it. Nevertheless, 
however badly the debate has started, it most certainly should be 
carried through to the end. The American people must not under- 
take the vast commitment of full participation in the defence of 
Western Europe without knowing exactly what they are doing. Even 
the critics who had thought that that obligation was already finally 
accepted, particularly since it had been solemnly embodied in the 
Atlantic Treaty which runs until 1969, had better stand aside, for 
the past week has made it clear that Mr. Hoover has vast numbers 
of supporters in the United States, and if their memory for treaty 
obligations is as short as his then they must be given every oppor- 
tunity to find out where they stand. This latest demonstration of 
the Hoover touch may also be a salutary reminder to the peoples 
of Europe that American foreign and defence policies are highly 
volatile—though the Korean war should have driven that point 
home. If debate really can make it more stable, then all the better 
for the world. Even Mr. Hoover can hardty come back to isola- 
tionism yet a third time. And if anything more can be done mean- 
while to show that the peoples of Europe are as keen on saving 
themselves as any American is on saving them, so much the better, 


The French Effort 

The evidence of French willingness to play a full part in the 
defence of Western Europe will not readily be sought in the debates 
of the National Assembly. But, despite the largely unfortunate 
experience of the post-war years, possible signs of effective leader- 
ship must still be sought there. So far the annual debates on the 
budget have revealed an understandably impatient desire on the 
part of M. Pleven to get the question of rearmament expenditure 
out of the way, rather more than the usual Communist skill in 
frustrating action and a large measure of caution on the part of 
the deputies, who have one eye always on the elections which are 
due to take place next year. All this is much too familiar, but the 
worst of it is that at this moment the signs of political weakness 
are being read with much head-shaking outside France, and they 
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may not be without their effects on the policies of other countries— 
in particular on the policy of the United States. The defence of the 
west rests to a very important extent on the French ground forces. 
The Americans are apparently reposing great faith in France, if 
their contributions to her rearmament are any guide, and the French, 
to judge from their attitude to the rearmament of Germany, are 
content to have it so. M. Pleven may possibly secure the requisite 
concession to stern reality by getting the special rearmament budget 
through by the end of the year, but it is a little hard on him that 
he has had to contend with a finance committee which has insisted 
on cutting down the amount of special defence expenditure from 
355,000m. francs to 329,000m. and in taking an over-opfimistic 
view of tax yields and possible economies on the civil side. The 
Communists have from time to time stuck a spoke in the wheel, 
and here agdin outside observers, particularly on the other side 
of the Atlantic, have been horrified at this demonstration of power 
by the enemy within the gates. Just how effective or ineffective 
the Government of France is going to be in the next few months 
is as dark a question as it has been at any time in the past eighty 
years, but it is now more necessary than ever for French politicians 
to realise that the eyes of the world are upon them. 


India and Nepal 


The lecture on government which Mr. Nehru has despatched 
to the Prime Minister of Nepal is not likely to do the people of 
that State much good. The Indian Prime Minister has expressed his 
wish to see Nepal “ independent, progressive and strong,” implying 
that strength depends on progress, and that progress is to be 
measured by the development of elections, legislative assemblies 
and so on. The Indian admonition, which was conveyed to the 
Nepalese Government in a memorandum early this month, has been 
received with outward politeness by the Prime Minister of Nepal, 
who promises some measure of constitutional reform before the 
end of the year. What relevance all the talk of constitutional reform 
has to the happiness of five million Himalayan peasants is not always 
obvious. The Nepalese have in the past been sometimes well and 
sometimes badly governed, according to whether their ruler was 
strong or weak. In the course of time, no doubt, the inventions 
of western constitutionalists will follow other inventions, such as 
the radio and the internal combustion engine, across the mountains, 
and create something of a popular demand for themselves. But 
there is no evidence that this stage of development has been reached, 
and for some time to come any Nepalese Government which is strong 
must be in a large measure personal and centralised. The struggle 
which has brought violence and unrest to Nepal is one between 
rival individuals and not between rival theories, and the Prime 
Minister of Nepal has significantly kept silence over that part of 
the Indian Government's memorandum which gave support to 
King Tribhuvana Bir Bikram, now in exile in India, in preference 
to the claims of his grandson, now installed in Katmandu, and 
his son, who is also in India but who constitutes a possible com- 
promise candidate. It is at present the dynastic difficulties which 
prevent India and Nepal from achieving the harmonious friendship 
which is essential to the security of both, and it would be disastrous 
if ideological contentions were allowed to make the resolution of 
these difficulties more difficult. 


The United States and Spain 

Contrary to expectation the Government of the United States has 
anticipated our own jn resuming full diplomatic relations with Spain. 
Mr. Stanton Griffis, till lately American Ambassador in Buenos 
Aires, is to go in the same capacity to Madrid, and at the same 
time a Spanish Ambassador will establish himself in Washington. 
This sensible decision appears to have been pressed On a reluctant 
President by the State Department, and the nomination of Mr. 
Griffis will have to be approved by the Senate next month ; there 
is little doubt that the approval will be forthcoming. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Bevin will lose no time in following a good 
example which he might very well have set himself. He has indeed 
announced that a British Ambassador to Spain will be appointed, 
and the sooner the appointment is gazetted the better ; France may 
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then prove capable of overcoming her own hesitations in the matter. 
Quite apart from the patent ineffectiveness of the semi-ostracism 
which this and other nations have been imposing on Spain for the 
past four years, there is urgent reason on defence grounds why Spain 
should be brought fully within the Western European organisation, 
It would not be surprising if the voice which represented that most 
emphatically to President Truman was that of the Minister of 
Defence, Mr. Marshall, reinforced possibly enough by General 
Eisenhower's. 


The Stone 


Comment and conjecture about the theft of the Stone of Scone 
from Westminster Abbey very quickly reached a point at which 
Scottish Nationalists were saying that this performance would serve 
to draw attention to Scotland’s complaints. And it is true that, 
if the supporters of Scottish Nationalism can find no better way of 
drawing attention to themselves, hooliganism will serve. But jn 
that case the interest aroused could hardly be sympathetic, and any 
members of the movement who attach importance to reason and 
decency will presumably want to dissociate themselves from an act 
of sordid theft. After all, the one new fact apart from all the mass 
of legend and history surrounding the stone, is the dirty little fact 
that certain persons got into Westminster Abbey in order to wrench 
a relic from the Coronation Chair and drag it away—and that in 
the peace of Christmas morning. The only clear morals are that 
people who rob churches should be punished for it, and that rather 
better care might have been taken of an object which the Dean 
of Westminster himself describes as “the most precious relic we 
have.” Its symbolic value—which is the main value possessed by 
this singularly unprepossessing triumph of Scottish art—has been 
permanently harmed by this latest episode in its long history, 
Wherever it turns up the dignity which surrounds it will have been 
reduced. It is only to be hoped, since everybody assumes that it 
was the work of Scottish Nationalists, that this theft will not lead 
to any serious deterioration of the discussion of proposals which 
are more worthy of study than the grotesque behaviour of some of 
their supporters might suggest. No piece of stone, however ancient, 
is worth that. 


Reviewing the Railways 

Sir Eustace Missenden is not leaving the post of Chairman of 
the Railway Executive in disgust. The letters which he exchanged 
with Lord Hurcomb, the Chairman of the British Transport Com- 
mission, and Mr. Barnes, the Minister of Transport, contained no 
complaints. Sir Eustace undertook to supervise the unification of 
the four main line railways; now, at the end of three years, he 
feels that his task of laying a solid foundation is done. But the 
end of one stage only means the beginning of another, and it has 
always been understood that the organisation would be reviewed 
after three years of nationalisation. That review will, presumably, 
now begin, if the Transport Commission can spare the time from 
all its other labours, of which it never fails to remind the public in 
its annual reports, and which are indeed of almost superhuman size 
and difficulty. But before it begins, the public, which is supposed 
to take an interest in these affairs, might consider whether any of 
the complications of the task are unnecessary. Sir Eustace Missenden 
is first of all a great railwayman, and of the principal questions 
which he has handled—and which he listed in his letter to Lord 
Hurcomb—he mentioned the integration of transport (which of 
course covers other means than rail) last. He did not enlarge on the 
subject, and everybody knows that very little has been done about 
it. But there need be no complaints about that. It can be argued 
that the whole history of the British railways has tended towards 
unification. It cannot be convincingly argued that the history of all 
British transport—rail, road, canal, sea and air—tends to anything 
of the sort. In fact this over-ambitious aim makes things more, 
not less, difficult for the Transport Commission and the Railway 
Executive, and the difficulty is unnecessary. But Mr. Barnes in his 
letter gave integration a much more prominent place than either 
Sir Eustace Missenden or Lord Hurcomb. And it is Mr. Barnes 
who has most power. 
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APPOSITE 


N what many listeners will consider the best of the many 
Christmas broadcasts he has delivered, the King on Monday 
sounded a note that could hardly have heen improved on. 

The year before us is charged with crisis. The new half-century 
it opens is pregnant with the unknown and the unpredictable. 
The potentialities are tragic. War, which in the hundred years 
after 1815 seemed to be vanishing, as it should, from a civilised 
world, is today an imminent menace. It is not that mankind 
has learned nothing from what it underwent in the four years 
after August, 1914, and the five and more years after 1939. Two- 
thirds of the world is sick of war and all its horrors, and con- 
cerned only to set peace between nations on durable foundations. 
But it is not prepared for peace by surrender. It refused to 
surrender to German Imperialism in 1914. It refused to surrender 
to German Nazism in 1939. It is under no illusions at all about 
what surrender to a militant and autocratic Communism would 
mean today. Peace is indivisible, as a leading Communist 
declared, and if the greatest Communist Power in the world 
determines that peace shall be broken, either by its own action 
or that of some serviceable satellite, then the endeavours of the 
peaceable nations must be frustrated, and no choice is left them 
but to defend by arms those things in life which only the 
aggressive ambition of one powerful State prevents them from 
enjoying peaceably in their habitations. 

That was the background against which the King shaped his 
words of encouragement and hope. They were necessary and 
timely, and they were addressed to a people ready to respond. 
For if there is in these islands a deep hatred of war and a 
realisation that peace today is in mortal danger, there is no 
craven fear of war. Preparations for defence must go forward ; 
the material sacrifices that involves must be accepted; the gravity 
of the prospect must temper in some degree the philosophic 
cheerfulness natural to our race. But in the main we can, till 
the storm breaks if break it does, pursue the even tenor of our 
way—which is the best service we can do to the community 
with which our individual fortunes are bound up. We may, 
indeed, do a rather wider service than that. Last week, it is 
recorded, the British Ambassador in Washington was asked, 
in the course of a speaking-tour he was making in the Middle 
West, what the effect of an atomic bomb on England would be. 
His answer, “I never think about things like that,” was 
admirably suited to the occasion. There are persons in special 
positions of responsibility in both Britain and America whose 
business it is to be thinking of things like that, and it is to be 
hoped they are doing it to some purpose. But the British 
Ambassador in Washington is not one of them; nor is the 
average British citizen, nor the average American citizen. Their 
business essentially is to stick conscientiously to their jobs, or 
to whatever new jobs the emergency may dictate, leaving to the 
future a future menace which may never after all materialise. 

Nothing of this did King George say explicitly on Monday ; 
ail of it was implicit in his words. His choice of The Pilgrim's 
Progress, with its effective contrast between Christian and 
Faintheart, as the basis of his theme was singularly happily 
conceived, and in his presentation of the challenge of a choice— 
“the world must learn to love, not to hate; to create, not to 
destroy "—he struck the note on which the new half-century may 
most fitlv open. The limits within which the choice is offered 
must be recognised. If we are bent on creating while others 
are bent on destroying, the chance for the success of creative 
effort is small, for since the beginning of time it has been far 
easier to destroy than to construct. We can be compelled in 
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crises to do no more than hold on to what we have, or simply 
reconcile ourselves to bare survival as a nation. But we ars 
living under no such conditions as that at present, and nothing 
could be more fatal than to let the fear that we may be paralyss 
us. The Pope in his Christmas message spoke wise words. It 
is true that the first urgent problem is peace within each country ; 
that social security is an essential step towards national unity 
and that one of the essential bases of solidarity is the family. 
The question whether family responsibility, with all its moral 
value, is not in some danger of being weakened by the assump- 
tion of ever expanding responsibilities by the State calls for 
serious thought. But, fundamentally, the message which came 
alike from Sandringham and from the Holy City, that a vital 
choice is before every individual at the opening of this New Year 
can unite men of all creeds and races, and stimulate them to new 
faith as well as to new effort as they pass another landmark. 

All this, it may be contended, is well enough, but what profit 
is there in such abstractions when the enemy is at the gates ? 
The enemy, for that matter, is not at the gates; it will be time 
to set about repelling him when he is. No one yet knows whether 
Russia is seriously contemplating war. That she is in a position 
to wage it if she chooses no one doubts. It may be questioned 
whether fear of the atomic bomb, or other even more potent 
instruments of destruction, would deter her from armed action 
if she were irrevocably bent on achieving her purposes by war. 
No one, it is true, can concentrate on abstractions. Alarming 
realities are far too insistent. But realities are not all of one 
colour. Hope of peace by agreement has not yet been lost. The 
acceptance by the Western Powers of Russia’s invitation to a 
conference on Germany at least opens up some possibility of 
substituting discussion for conflict. The acceptance is not un- 
conditional. Not Germany alone, but all the field of discord 
between Russia and the West must form the agenda, and the 
proposals of the Cominform Conference at Prague, which Russia 
enclosed in her note of invitation, are rejected in advance. 
If Russia, in spite of the stipulations in the Allied Note, is still 
ready to confer, there will be definite hope of the present 
dangerous tension being relaxed. 

In Korea the situation is as critical in the diplomatic as ia 
the military sphere. That a settlement is possible on China’s 
terms is, of course, plain enough, but neither the United Nations 
nor the United States is likely to make peace at the point of 
an ultimatum. Yet the gulf between the opposing theses is not 
so wide that reasonable discussion, if there is the smallest 
sincerity in the Chinese profession of a desire for peace, should 


‘be incapable of bridging it. The essential, as both Britain and 


the United States insist, is to get the fighting stopped by a cease- 
fire agreement ; the fact that the opposing armies are standing 
on or about the 38th Parallel] should facilitate that. Next, the 
three paramount questions of the future of Korea, the future 
of Formosa and a place for Communist China on the Security 
Council can be discussed. But China rejects that order of events. 
All three questions, including the evacuation of Korea and 
Formosa by foreign troops, must be decided according to her 
desires before the fighting can be stopped. That is a completely 
intransigent attitude, and the demand can certainly not be 
accepted as it stands. But in reasonable discussion China would 
certainly get what she wants in the matter of the Security Council 
and at any rate a fair compromise in the matter of Formosa 
and Korea. She would find States, notably Great Britain, her 
friends whom she persists as regarding as her enemies, and she 
would see her status as an Asiatic Great Power fully realised. 
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Unfortunately, Peking appears to be segregating itself as much 
as Moscow. There is room there only for evil counsellors, and 
none for good. The one foothold the British Commonwealth 
has in the Chinese capital is in the person of the Indian Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Panikkar. There is still the possibility that he may 
be able to drive a little deeper the impression which Sir Benegal 
Rau appeared to be making on the Chinese at Lake Success. 
But all that is problematic. The Chinese can no more be 
argued with a normal basis than the Russians. Their choice 
between pe. and war must be awaited, and the necessary 
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decisions taken in the light of it. Meanwhile the abstractions 
remain. The King has defined them. Abjure hatred, create 
rather than destroy. In national life and domestic life, at any 
rate, that is possible. It is when we are set in the midst of 
so many and great dangers that the preservation of moral 
standards is most essential. The coral reef, which the King 
pictured as “ strong to resist the surge and thunder of the tides 
of fortune and of time,” is built up by countless individual units, 
So is this nation. It is on their fortitude and determined purpose 
that its salvation depends. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ELL, Christmas is over, and we have leisure to cast up 

the follies committed in its name. High on the list must 

come the despateh of Christmas cards, for surely of all 
the foolish practices pursued by foolish mortals this is among the 
most foolish. I say that subject to one reservation. In the case of 
friends who see each other seldom and rarely correspond a Christmas 
card is a useful and appropriate indication that the recipient is in 
the sender’s thoughts, and warmly remembered. Long may such 
tokens continue. But between people who see each other every week, 
or write to each other regularly, the exchange of cards adds nothing. 
Yet, as slavery to a rather stupid convention—and because the other 
person has sent a card, or is sure to—the process continues, and I 
suppose always will. Much the same applies to presents. Presents 
for children certainly, and for people in straitened circumstances 
whom they will really benefit. For the rest—if only to avoid the 
distress of not having sent X (for whom we have no affection) as 
expensive a present as X has sent us—I commend the example of a 
small circle who used to send each other nothing more costly than 
Penguins. Scroogishness? Not at all. Just common sense. 

* 7 7 * 

A volume of the letters of Bishop Hensley Henson, edited by 
Canon Braley and just published by the S.P.C.K. at 15s., is full of 
the kind of pungent observations that might be expected in Dr. 
Henson's correspondence. For one who (in 1900) declared that an 
ideal Editor of the Guardian would, among other things, “ back the 
New Criticism against the mediaevalist ” he is surprisingly fierce 
(in 1947) against the Bishop of Birmingham's The Rise of Christianity, 
and it is interesting that in one letter referring to “ Barnes’ melan- 
choly book ” he affirms his own incapacity to profess belief in the 
Virgin Birth. Less surprising is his characteristic assessment of the 
late Bishop of London: “ He is attempting to govern a Church in the 
spirit of an enthusiastic High Church curate in the fervour and 
confidence of his first curacy.” An obiter dictum on the present 
Archbishop of York I will not quote; I am not sure that Dr. 
Henson's editor should have. But there is room for one nicely- 
chiselled sentence on another distinguished prelate, Cosmo Lang: 
“He had, like most Scots, an unerring instinct in the choice of 
friends, drawing towards the titled and socially or professionally 
influential with the sure procedure of iron moving to a magnet.” 
There is a touch, often more than a touch, of mordant epigram in 
almost every letter. . 

* * - * 

His Majesty's Judges of various grades put a number of interesting 
decisions on record before laying off for Christmas. A motor-cyclist 
on to whose machine a horse jumped over a hedge sued the horse's 
owner for damages and lost; hard lines, but apparently the law ; 
a foundry-worker’s wife who had booked lodgings in the Isle of 
Wight, and then cancelled on account of poliomyelitis in the island, 
was made to pay for the rooms, with costs; rather hard lines, but 
apparently the law ; a hotel-keeper from whose parking-place a car 
was stolen while its owner was in having a drink was sued success- 
fully for the price of the car, even though a notice was posted up 
stating that the hotel would be responsible for no loss of or 
damage to a patron's car ; hard lines, but apparently the law. The 
proprietors of Harringay Arena, sued in respect of damages to a 
spectator struck in the face by the “ puck” at an ice-hockey match, 


won their case; a nice point. The net result is to underline the 
uncertainties of the law, and the wisdom of keeping out of the courts 
whenever possible. 

* . - * 

It will be a great pity if nothing results from the admirable 
suggestion thrown out by Sir Evelyn Wrench in The Times before 
Christmas that, as some recognition of the immense generosity of 
the American people in providing the Marshall Aid with which we 
are now happily able to dispense, this country should present to the 
United States one of the four original copies of Magna Carta still 
in existence. There is something really imaginative here. Magna 
Carta, after all, belongs in a sense to the Anglo-Saxon element in 
the United States as much as to the Anglo-Saxon element in these 
islands, for it goes back far beyond the point at which the great 
current of Anglo-Saxon history divided into two streams. Magna 
Carta was not quite the bulwark of democratic liberties that it is 
sometimes supposed to be, but it is a unique landmark in the history 
of Western civilisation. The presentation of a copy of the historic 
document to the Library of Congress would give as much satisfac- 
tion to the donors as it undoubtedly would to the recipients. 

* * * * 


Such is the innate spirit of self-effacement which pervades all 
departments of this office that few of the kind things sometimes 
said about us (this does, surprisingly enough, occasionally happen) 


are ever accorded the publicity of print. But some comments made 
not fo this journal, but about it, to someone who has been sending 
copies to a student in Germany do, more than most, invite brief 
quotation. 

“IT like the Spectator very much,” writes the student in 
question. “Its judgement seems to me to be fairly moderate 
and one feels the desire to judge just without too much polemic 
charging. And in addition to that the staff seems to be rather 
good informed about things happening in Germany and I 
realised that they are understanding the way of thinking in our 
country very good. . . . Who has realised in your country that 
we ‘hate the whole idea of military service with a hatred 
incomprehensible to those who have never served under German 
officers and German N.C.O.s?’” 

Such occasional indications that the staff is not labouring quite 
in vain cheers the staff up considerably. 

* ” * * 

The death of James Stephens is a loss not only to letters but also 
to broadcasting, for he had the gift of projecting something of his 
individual charm and sense of poetic fantasy whenever he spoke 
over the air. For most people mention of his name recalled his 
first and most successful production, The Crock of Gold, a delightful 
book of prose fairy-tales which appeared in 1912. But The Crock 
of Gold did not always mean James Stephens. In the eighteen- 
forties it meant Martin Tupper, who followed up the prodigious 
success of his Proverbial Philosophy by writing under Stephens’s 
title what Hawthorne conceded to be “a very powerful tale.” 
Tupper’s Crock of Gold went through five editions in England, was 
turned into a successful melodrama, was serialised in French and 
German newspapers, and was highly popular in America. And 
yet by 191? the book was so dead that Stephens and his publishers 
might never have heard of it. JANUS. 
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The American Argument: 
How Isolationists Help 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 


Washington 


N America the year 1950 is ending with an argument—one of 

the big, noisy, free-for-all arguments which must often seem 

abroad to be tearing this country apart, but which, in fact, are 
the one sure way of uniting its peoples. 

There was just such an argument here when the Neutrality Act 
was repealed just before Pearl Harbour, when Lend Lease was 
adopted, when the British Loan was launched, when the Marshall 
Plan, the North Atlantic Pact and the first Military Assistance 
programme were voted. On each of these occasions the believers 
in the doctrine that is most conveniently if not always accurately 
identified as isolationism put up the best case they could against 
the assumption by the United States of fresh commitments to 
foreign nations. On each occasion they contended that the commit- 
ment under consideration would be too costly or too dangerous 
and that the true interests of the United States would be served 
by a refusal to undertake such new responsibilities. 

On each occasion they lost the argument, and the new responsi- 
bilities were undertaken. But it could be seen that the isolationists 
on each occasion had performed an invaluable service. They had 
attracted the attention of millions of Americans who, busy with 
their own affairs, would otherwise not have perceived that an issue 
of capital importance was up for decision. They had obliged these 
millions to inform themselves, if only in a general way, on the 
subject that was being debated ; and when the decision was taken 
it was known up and down the country why it had been taken 
and what benefits could be expected in return for its cost or risk. 
This knowledge gave the new policy roots and protected it seine 
assaults that would later be made upon it. 

The difference between the argument raised in the last few seis 
of 1950 and the earlier arguments is that the question at issue is 
not whether it is wise to embark on a new policy, but whether, in the 
light of the discovery of some new perils, it is wise to go forward 
with the old policy. The question is whether, after the demonstra- 
tion in Korea that the Communist adversary was able to bring 
about the defeat of American forces and was willing to do so even 
at the risk of precipitating a world war, the nation is justified in 
proceeding with a policy which would put further American forces 
in jeopardy (as it is being contended) in Western Europe. 

We shall require, if we are to arrive at any genuine understanding 
of this argument, to remember that Governments are appointed by 
their peoples not to perform quixotic gestures toward other peoples 
but to safeguard the best interests of the nation they represent. 
What we think of the argument as Britons, or Frenchmen, or Dutch- 
men or Danes is a secondary matter compared with the question 
“What would I think of it if I were an American ? ” 


If you were an American you would have been pretty badly 
shocked by the defeat in Korea. You would be aware—because 
you would have heard it and read it in very plain terms, on the 
strength of information from authoritative places—that it is the 
greater part of the present effective fighting forces of the United 
States that have been beaten back in Korea. You would have 
been basing all your calculations hitherto on the assumption that 
the Communist adversary did not intend a general war, and so you 
would have assumed that there was no immediate threat to Japan 
in the Far East and to Western Germany in Europe. But suddenly 
it would have been put to you that all these comfortable assumptions 
were in doubt; that civil defences against possible air attack on 
American cities were no longer a matter for leisurely discussion ; 
that, as President Truman said, “ this country and the other nations 
of the free world stand in their greatest peril.” 

In this frame of mind you would be asked to judge between the 
argument of the isolationists and the argument of the Administra- 
tion in Washington. The isolationists would be telling you that 
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there was nothing to stop the Communists—with “ probably over 
three hundred trained and equipped combat divisions” which 
(ex-President Hoover says) they and their satellites can muster— 
from taking over both the European and the Asiatic land-masses. 
In Europe the non-Communist peoples, exciuding Spain, could 
produce “fewer than twenty combat divisions.” But worse than 
their lack of military strength was their state of mind. The 
Europeans will to defend themselves was “ feeble,” their disunities 
manifest. No reliance could be placed in them. 

rherefore (to quote further from Mr. Hoover's recent speech, 
which has since become a sort of isolationist text) “ any attempt to 
make war on the Communist mass by land invasion, through the 
quicksands of China, India or Western Europe, is sheer folly. 
That would be the graveyard of millions of American boys and 
would end in the exhaustion of this Gibraltar of Western civilisa- 
tion ’"—meaning the United States. The proper course for the 
American Government now to pursue would be to arm to the teeth 
American air and naval forces, with the intention of holding the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans “ with one frontier on Britain (if she 
wishes to co-operate) and the other on Japan, Formosa and the 
Philippines.” Such a course would have the additional advantage 
of reducing American expenditures, balancing the American budget 
and freeing America from “the dangers of inflation and economic 
degeneration.” 

That, with variations and elaborations, would be what the isola- 
tionists would be telling you if you were an American. But simul- 
taneously you would be hearing the argument of the Administration, 
put with great force, urgency and lucidity. The Administration 
voices would be saying that at every stage in the formulation of 
present United States policy the isolationist case had been carefully 
examined, and always—on the basis of the best knowledge and the 
best judgement of the highest civilian and military officials of the 
Goverment—it had been rejected. And when the facts had been 
made known the isolationist thesis had been consistently voted down 
by the people. For it offered no hope, no possibility of success, no 
prospect ever of peace and security. 

If the United States were to retreat to the positions the isola- 
tionists sought the free world would be shrunk to a size which 
would give it little chance of prevailing in the world struggle. The 
Communists would be enabled to make a quick conquest of the 
entire Eurasian land mass. Their military and economic power 
would be increased to an extent which would give them a clear 
superiority, and they would occupy a strategic position which (in 
the words of Mr. Dean Acheson) would be “ catastrophic for the 
United States.” In such circumstances all chance of a peaceful 
settlement of the issues which are now dividing the world would 
disappear. The American choice would be between accepting any 
terms the Communists wished to impose and fighting without allies 
in the certainty of ultimate defeat or surrender. That would be the 
end of the American heritage. 

It was not true (the Administration voices would continue) that 
the free nations of Europe were hopelessly divided, or that their 
will to resist had disappeared. On the contrary the appointment of 
General Eisenhower as supreme commander of a historic united 
defence force had opened a new prospect which was being embraced 
with enthusiasm and energy in Western Europe. The free world had 
immense resources. When they were pooled and developed they 
would be irresistible. This was the policy which alone presented 
Americans with the constructive prospect of peace with freedom. 
If you were an American, which of the two arguments would you 
accept? Which course would you want your Government to 
pursue ? 

The Administration will need within the next few weeks to be 
able to convince the American millions that what it is proposing 
will have a good chance of working. That is one of the reasons 
why so much now depends on General Eisenhower. The fact that 
he has taken the job has in itself given a powerful impetus in this 
country to the Administration’s policy. For Americans gespect 
his military judgements, and the reflection that he would not have 
embarked upon this adventure if he had not believed that it would 
succeed is too obvious for anyone to miss. 
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But it has never been plainer here than it is now that this is a 
time when American policy can be directly and immediately 
affected by the bearing and behaviour of the Western European 
peoples and Governments from this point onward. Doubt and 
defeatism may bring disaster. But faith and energy will be con- 
tagious. They wiil spread across oceans and light up the free world. 
This, the end of 1950 and the beginning of 1951, may well turn 
out in time to come to have been the real turning-point. 


The Kashmir Conflict 


By SIR FRANCIS LOW* 


ORE than three years have elapsed since Kashmir, beloved 

of the Moghul emperors and in more recent times the 

“happy valley ” of holidaymakers, flared into prominence 

as the scene of a bitter struggle between the new Dominions of India 

and Pakistan. It has for three years poisoned, and is today con- 

tinuing to poison, the relations between India and Pakistan in a way 

that constitutes a danger not only to the two States themselves but 

to the survival of democracy in Asia. The’ trouble has completely 

baffled the remedial efforts of a United Nations Commission and of 
two successive U.N. mediators of outstanding merit. 


In one of his lighter moments—which often concealed shrewd 
political wisdom—His Highness the Aga Khan said the problem of 
Kashmir and Hyderabad in the days of British rule could be solved 
by the Maharaja of Kashmir and the Nizam of Hyderabad 
exchanging gadis. Both dynasties ruled over an alien population, 
the vast majority of the Nizam’s subjects being Hindus and the big 
preponderance of the Dogra Maharaja of Kashmir’s subjects being 
Muslims. It was inevitable that the two States should be involved 


in dispute when the British left and the Indian States’ rulers were 
given the right to decide their own and their subjects’ future. 


Both 
India and Pakistan looked fixedly at the State of Kashmir and 
Jammu, which has frontiers with both countries. The Maharaja’s 
Government was in no hurry to make up its mind and might have 
continued in that condition nad it not suddenly faced a serious 
crisis. In October 1947—this fact is not in dispute—bands of 
tribesmen from the tribal areas of Pakistan swarmed into Kashmir 
by way of the Jhelum valley. 

Various.reasons are given for the irruption. One theory is that 
the tribesmen were merely indulging in their traditional pastime of 
raiding and looting, while another credited them with the desire 
to relieve their co-religionists from the oppressive regime of a non- 
Muslim dynasty. (There are some grounds for the latter belief 
in the fact that the Maharaja’s Government had dealt severely with 
a revolt of Muslim peasants in Poonch, in the south-west corner 
of the State.) But, whatever the reason, the effect on the Kashmir 
Government was electrical ; the Maharaja acceded by cable to the 
Indian Union and asked for military help to repel the raiders. 
The Indian Government's reply was equally prompt. Troops of the 
Indian Army, flown to Srinagar, were just in time to save the capital, 
and in the flat terrain of the Vale of Kashmir they had little difficulty 
in driving back the unorganised tribesmen. It was only when the 
raiders reached the hilly tracts on both sides of the Jhelum valley; 
and were joined by dissident Kashmiris, that the battle-front became 
stabilised in winter conditions which made movement difficult. 
Meanwhile, the Indian Prime Minister, himself the scion of a 
Kashmiri family, compelled the Maharaja to release Shaikh Abdullah, 
the Muslim leader of the Kashmir State Congress—who was 
Janguishing in jail for his political activities—and eventually to make 
him head of a popular government. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's friendship with Shaikh Abdullah and 
the State Congress was no new thing. In the days when Pandit 
Nehru was fighting for self-government for India, the Indian 
National Congress sympathised with and encouraged similar move- 
ments in the Indian States, irrespective of whether the State subjects 
were Hindus or Muslims. Indeed, on one occasion the Pandit, 
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in a characteristic fit of impetuosity, was restrained from entering 
Kashmir to address the State Congress only by the bayonets of the 
State troops. India’s position vis-a-vis Kashmir was thus extremely 
strong ; the Maharaja turned to Dethi for protection from Muslim 
raiders, and the Congress Party—mainty Muslims—regarded the 
Indian Congress leaders as their friends and supporters. Mr. Jinnah’s 
Muslim League came late on the Kashmir scene, and although a 
pro-Pakistan party was organised it did not have the strength of 
the State Congress. That is why, strange though it may seem, the 
Government and the politically conscious people in Kashmir in 
1947 looked more to India than to Pakistan. Which way the Muslim 
masses lean today is, of course, the major point in dispute. 

A knowledge of this chequered background is essential to an 
understanding of today’s Kashmir deadlock. It explains why India 
insists on certain conditions which are unacceptable to Pakistan and 
seem unreasonable to outsiders. When in May, 1948, Pakistan troops 
entered Kashmir territory—professedly to protect the Dominion’s 
frontiers—the two countries were in a state of undeclared war. An 
appeal to the United Nations led to a cease-fire which took effect on 
January 1, 1949, and in accordance with the U.N. decision—accepted 
by the parties—proposals for a plebiscite to decide whether the 
people of Kashmir wished to accede to India or to Pakistan were 
announced. By this time there were two Governments in Kashmir 
—one presided over by Shaikh Abdullah with the support of the 
Indian army, and the other, the “ Azad” Kashmir Government, in 
occupied parts of the State with the backing of the Pakistan army. 
Negotiations between the U.N. Commission and the two Govern- 
ments failed because of Delhi's insistence that the disbandment of the 
“ Azad” Kashmir forces was not a matter for arbitration but for 
immediate decision. General McNaughton of Canada, then 
President of the Security Council, was asked to conduct informal 
talks. His plan for the demilitarisation of Kashmir preparatory to 
a plebiscite included the simultaneous withdrawal of all troops, 
but India rejected this scheme on the grounds that it was substantially 
the same as the Commission's plan, and insisted that the defence of 
the northern area after the withdrawal of the Pakistan forces should 
be vested in the Government of India. 

The Security Council's next step was to ask Sir Owen Dixon, a 
judge of the Australian High Court, to act as mediator (with the 
consent of the disputants) in place of the Commission. After long 
and exhaustive negotiations in India, Pakistan and Kashmir, Sir 
Owen Dixon had, in September, to confess his failure to secure 
agreement on how a plebiscite should be conducted. He tried two 
courses. When his plan for a plebiscite over the whole State did 
not fructify, he proposed the division of the State on a well-defined 
population basis—this, for example, would give Jammu, which is 
mainly Hindu, to India, and the northern areas, which are mainly 
Muslim, to Pakistan—with a limited plebiscite under U.N. officers 
in the important and thickly populated Vale of Kashmir. “It 
appeared to me,” Sir Owen Dixon wrote, “that the danger to the 
freedom and fairness of the plebiscite could not be removed unless 
in the administrative hierarchy of the State so far as it controlled 
the plebiscite area United Nations officers were interposed 
temporarily.” But Pandit Nehru would have none of this. He 
reiterated his position once more: Pakistan was an aggressor 
whose aggression must be recognised ; sovereignty should remain 
with the present Government of Kashmir during the plebiscite ; any 
other policy would amount to “ appeasement of the aggressors.” In 
the view of many people this strictly legalistic attitude con- 
trasts sharply with India’s own actions in Junagadh and 
Hyderabad. 


What next ? Sir Owen Dixon thinks that the initiative should now 
pass back to the parties in the dispute. He himself has put up a 
convincing case for partition and for a plebiscite in the Kashmir 
valley under U.N. supervision. As he points out, the State is not 
really a unit geographically, demographically or economically ; ~ it 
is an agglomeration of territories brought under the political power 
of one Maharaja.” And, as he argues with cogency, its wholesale 
transfer to either India or Pakistan as the result of an over-all 
plebiscite would end in another refugee problem, since “no one 
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doubts the sentiments of the great majority of the inhabitants ” of 
certain areas adjacent to India and Pakistan. 

The Security Council, owing to its other preoccupations, has not 
yet had time to consider Sir Owen Dixon’s report. Pakistan is getting 
restive at the delay and the continued failure of the United Nations 
to solve the problem. But of far greater consequence is the grave 
damage which the dispute is doing to the cause of democracy in 
the East. Both countries are wasting their resources, hamStringing 
their defence arrangements and injuring one another economically 
and politically at a time when world peace is threatened. Pakistan 
is believed to be contemplating raising the Kashmir issue at the 
Commonwealth Prime Minister’s Conference which is to take place 
in London at the beginning of January. Hitherto the rest of the 
Commonwealth has kept aloof; in Britain’s case, for example, her 
motives would be suspect by whichever party was displeased by her 
attitude. But there seems a strong case for the Commonwealth as a 


whole treating the matter as a family quarrel and trying, possibly 
unofficially, to help both sides towards a conference table at which 
would be considered not merely Kashmir but the other Indo-Pakistan 
disputes such as the exchange, canal waters and the refugee problem. 


Europe and Eisenhower 


By GORONWY REES 


N a recently published book, Kann West Europa Verteidigt 

Werden ?, a distinguished German general has drawn up a 

balance-sheet of Western Europe’s military assets and liabilities. 
As seen through the eyes of an ex-Chief of the German General 
Staff, the liabilities greatly outweigh the assets. Measured against 
the U.S.S.R.’s one hundred and fifty fully mobilised divisions and 
the additional divisions which can be mobilised at short notice, the 
forces which the Western European Powers can put in the field are 
pitifully inadequate. Those who feel any complacency about 
Western Europe's capacity for self-defence should reflect on General 
Guderian’s observation that the two most powerful military nations 
in Europe at the present time are the two neutrals, Sweden and 
Switzerland. In the light of such facts a detached observer of the 
situation in Europe (and there are thousands of millions of such 
observers in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, America, waiting 
patiently for what they believe to be the approaching end of Europe) 
may well be forgiven for thinking that there is a strong element of 
farce, the atmosphere of a Hans Andersen fairy-tale, in the military 
arrangements of the North Atlantic Treaty Powers, and even the 
bravest and most convinced defender of Western civilisation is forced 
to think twice when he sees that civilisation offer itself disarmed 
and distracted to the embrace of the barbarian. 

This is a conclusion which may be reached by a simple enumera- 
tion of those military weapons which can be counted and measured, 
by a mere order of battle of the men under arms, and the rifles, 
guns. shells, tanks with which they will have to fight. General 
Guderian, however, is not content with comparing these measurable 
factors ; he attempts a comparison of the imponderables also. And 
here again the comparison is not in our favour. High among those 
imponderables General Guderian names the fact that the Soviet 
Union possesses a unitary military command, acting in accordance 
with agreed and established principles of war which are shared by all 
its subordinate formations, and by these means exercising over its 
vast armies a system of control which is at once firm enough and 
flexible enough for the needs of modern war. 

There is yet another factor to be taken into account, though 
General Guderian does not include it in his depressing calculation ; 
this is the political factor, and this again, unfortunately, does not 
work to our advantage. For the Soviet Union has the invaluable 
asset that, either in the initial stages of a war or in the period of 


' preparing for it, there is no possibility of conflict between policy 


and strategy, no possibility that the efficiency of the military and 
industrial machine will be thwarted, frustrated or distracted by the 
separate and conflicting aims and ambitions of its component 
elements. In Western Europe we arrange things differently. 

This is the situation in which, last week, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Powers unanimously and without hesitation invited General 
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Eisenhower to assume supreme command of their united military 
forces ; and no one can have any appreciation of the almost insuper- 
able difficulties of the task to which General Eisenhower has been 
called unless he realises the three gigantic weaknesses under which 
the West labours. The first is the tragic impotence of the land 
forces as compared with those of its potentia! enemies. The second 
is the lack of a unitary system of command and control, firmly based 
on an agreed military doctrine, on agreed methods of military 
training and agreed principles of conducting military operations. 
The third is the lack of any firm political concept, or any firm 
political organisation which makes it possible to reconcile the con- 
flicting aims, fears and interests of the nations whose forces General 
Eisenhower is to lead. 

What qualities does General Eisenhower possess which make it 
likely, or even possible, that he can, under existing conditions, make 
an effective European army out of the weak, ill-armed and hetero- 
geneous forces which are all the Atlantic Powers have at the moment 
to offer? There are two qualities which one must admit imme- 
diately he does not possess. Firstly, General Eisenhower has no 
magical power of calling armed men out of the ground where none 
existed before. He is no conjurer who can create the will to fight 
in men who have only the will to be defeated. Secondly, there is 
no reason to believe that General Eisenhower is possessed of 
overwhelming military genius. He has no military tricks or devices 
in his bag which will get Western Europe out of the hole into which 
we have fallen. 

What then can he do? His greatest quality has always been 
to act, in a positive sense, as a catalyst, to change situations in which 
nothing has been or can be done into situations in which everyone's 
capacities contribute to a practical result. If one asks how this is 
done, the answer is that General Eisenhower's magic is directed 
almost entirely to overcoming the negative and inhibiting elements 
in any situation, which nearly always are those of prejudice, partisan- 
ship and sheer narrow-mindedness. He possesses, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, one of the rarest of human virtues, that of magna- 
nimity. This is a virtue so rare, especially in high places, that those 
to whom it comes without effort can resolve any difficulties unless 
they arise simply out of lack of resources; and fortunately these 
are not the real difficulties from which Western Europe suffers. 

I have observed General Eisenhower closely in two absurdly 
different situations—one, in the presence of our own Sovereign, in 
which he watched an army-group commander, with the greatest 
theatrical abilities, display, criticise and sometimes humiliate his sub- 
ordinate commanders ; another in which he had to talk directly to 
men who in twelve hours might well be dead. On neither occasion 
were the embarrassments of the occasion too much for him. Why ? 
One can never satisfy one’s curiosity about the springs of action of 
great men, and one js never satisfied with observations that redound 
to their credit ; in General Eisenhower's case one is forced to accept 
the fact that he is able to overcome the weaknesses of human beings, 
especially of great ones, because he sees them clearly, he sees them 
whole, and he sees that they are a part of their strength. 

For this reason people, even Europeans, will forgive General 
Eisenhower what they would forgive no one else. Though he might 
have been, and though he still may be, the President of the United 
States, I do not think his mind is a particularly interesting one ; in 
Western Europe, especially if one includes Germany, I believe there 
are many professional soldiers whose ability is equal to his. But 
there is no professional soldier, and there is no politician, amateur 
or professional, who has the same dispassionate, unprejudiced, and 
unself-seeking view of men’s capacities, who judges men so con- 
sistently by the criterion, not of how best they can serve him but of 
how best they can serve the very nearly hopeless cause to which he 
has committed himself ; and for that reason alone he may return to 
Europe the faith, the hope and the strength which she confidently 
expects to give him and receive from him. This is an old conti- 
nent ; General Eisenhower is one of those generous loose- and large- 
limbed Americans whom Henry James so loved to depict; the 
greatest compliment one could pay him is to say that only someone 
of his great liberality, generosity and magnanimity of mind could 
deserve to lead a Europe which, in spite of all disasters, is the only 
hope of the world. 
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Sketch of an Island 


By DILYS ROWE 


HE island is Irish, and it has one adornment—the rugged 

coping of the sea. The islanders who have not been able 

to leave it dress in shawls and homespuns, coloured woven 
belts and cow-hide shoes, and live unconcerned among the relics 
of saints and chieftains three hours and a prohibitive fare from the 
mainland. The film-makers have been and gone, and America is 
not so far away in spirit as it is in space. Airliners for Rineanna 
pass over the island regularly, but there are people on it who have 
never seen a car, for none has ever braved the unsurfaced roads. 
Coming to the island was more than a visit ; it was an act of faith. 

The island rises on two sides into the long slender fort in the 
middle. From it the land falls away on one side into fields of 
stone, and on the other, after making two small clefts to steady 
itself, sheer into the sea. This beautiful shape of straight lines has 
been seen by only a fraction of the people who might think it 
familiar. For slightly blacker, slightly steeper, it was on the screens 
of two continents not so long ago. Someone who has seen its picture 
might have failed to recognise it; someone might have found the 
reality disappointing ; and again Nature would have copied art. 

Wherever you are on the island the fort of Prince Aenghus looks 
down. No path leads to it. No directions point the way. You 
climb the walls you think are the lowest, and are glad when they 
stop in despair, and you walk over the fissured slabs of limestone 
to the Dun. A weathered notice-board tells you that it is under 
the protection of a body which cares for ancient monuments, but 
the board itself looks more in need of care than the monument. 
The island is parcelled by walls of loose stones into small squares, 
and smaller and smaller squares within squares, against the wind, 
and in the searing light walls graze the eyes everywhere until the 
sea begins. The green squares have been made with sand and sea- 
weed from the shore ; but here and there the walls enclose nothing 
but a patch of green in a surrounding despair of limestone or a 
Stone formation left by another age. The narrow roads struggle 
between engulfing walls. Six or seven villages are incidents in the 
tight-fisted land. And all around the folding, foaming sea. 

The MacD.s’ cottage, used to such visitors as com-. is under the 
eye of the Fort, and distinguished from everything arvund it by a 
slate roof. Its furnishing is a stone floor, a long deal table, a bench, 
some wooden chairs and holy pictures; its decoration oilcloth, 
brown paint, horsehair, a sideboard and a painted tea-set. The 
walls record the weddings of islanders in America—spats and gloves 
and bridal veils against backgrounds of pasteboard panelling or 
cardboard book-backs. Nothing now distinguishes them as island 
men, but in the prominent shoulders and in sturdy arms held away 
from the sides there is a memory of cow-hide shoes and limestone 
roads. There are three books; two about the archaeology and 
geology of the island by venturesome Victorians much photographed 
in their bowlers, the other a volume of essays by Goldsmith. The 
clock stopped many years ago, but since it is not so much a time- 
piece as a stage of progress (like the slate roof), it is a treasure not 
to be lightly exposed to a journey to the mainland. 

Every morning at more or less 10 o'clock, for even the cockerels 
on the island are indifferent time-keepers, the two children, five 
and seven, set off on the two-mile walk to school. They carry the 
books they buy out of the ten pounds a year the Government gives 
them for speaking Irish, and the slices of bread to eat with the milk 
the school provides for lunch. When it is wet their mother takes 
a telescope to see that they are keeping their hats on all the way 
along the road. Life is surely one long, methodical, seasonal 
struggle, but the incidental hardships seem fewer than those that 
harry more comfortable households. The MacD.s, however, are 
facing one at the moment. The hen is refusing even to supervise 
the Dillons, as the poor little waif chicks bought out of the Govern- 
ment’s incubators at 2s. 6d. a dozen are called, and they stray about 
the cottage, bizarre and obviously maladjusted, pecking at any un- 
promising thing from a horsehair sofa to a coconut mat. 

Ihe film-maker’s empty cottage is a field or so away, its door 
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a royal blue, its roof pegged down efficiently against the wind. From 
it the land dips into fields and nettles again, and among the nettles 
is the beehive of a saint, looking even now a sound place for a 
penitent, fitting perfectly the cramped shape of a small human body, 
Among the shawled women on the quay on a day when the boat 
came in the fashionable girls wore the styles of three years before. 
The young girls arrived from the smaller islands for their first 
Ceilidhe in calf-length sprigged muslin dresses and red sashes, long 
hair drawn back in ribbon like a Victorian nursery picture, brought 
up to date by gilt-backed combs and plastic slides. The islander 
who has been twenty years in America was walking in exotic hat 
and tie with his shawled sister on the quay. Among the cottages 
of this capital village a stucco-fronted house stuck out its chest to 
the sea. “That's calied the American Guest House—American,” 
Antony MacD. told us, and his old man’s look of pride and awe 
tickled into his face by the sound of the word was something we 
had not seen before. 

We were drawing sad conclusions about finding a well-known 
brand of cheap perfume in the island’s general store when the 
deafening sound of a cuckoo reached us at ear-level from one of 
the two trees ; and we thought that if the American Guest House 
aches for hydrangeas, at least it is not everywhere that a cuckoo 
sits low singing in the almost bare branches of a stunted tree. 

Ihe MacD.s’ village has no general store, but the back room of 
a cottage sells unfashioned stockings (“ Perhaps they're not good 
enough for ye”) and tins of baked beans. But the tins are not in 
much demand. For rare occasions meat comes from the mainland, 
an occasional fowl is killed ; paying guests have girdle cakes or 
jelly out of a packet; but if none of these things appear, there is 
coarse nutty bread, eggs, milk and potatoes, and the same again. 
The possession of a pig or a cow makes a rough division of this 
classless community, but the cows go to the mainland butchers, the 
pigs to the bacon-factory; hides for shoes come back, and the 
islanders, if ever they can, buy bacon at 2s. 6d. a pound. 

A girl had brought her two-week-old baby from the hospital on 
the mainland, and one more creature came to live off the hard 
land. We wondered if a death had made way for it, and remember- 
ing the light-footed walk of the ninety-year-old King of the Island 
and Antony MacD.’s seventy years of raw bone girdled jauntily 
with his coloured criss, we thought how hope for the living and 
grief for the dead must be two locked hands of anguish. Down 
in the ruins of the Seven Churches a 1944 grave, like all the rest, 
was overgrown with nettles, but the dead man’s memorial, the tall 
Celtic cross they had raised for him at the road-side, had its head 
in the winds. In a less secluded burial-ground Antony MacD. 
showed us a marble cross from Connemara—* £30 they say it cost.” 
But we, of course, had never seen anything so becoming to death 
as the wind-weathered autumn-coloured crosses on the roads. 

What we saw on the island that was strange to us was not, after 
all, the homespuns, the shawls and the relics. The girl had held 
her new baby to her as conscious of it or as unconscious as if it 
were another curve of her reticent body. She scarcely looked down 
at it, yet her look away brooded over the child like an Epstein 
figure. The boat we left on was taking a girl away to go to America. 
We watched the full restrained tears of the father, the calm sadness 
of the mother and the girl’s impervious gaiety, for the emotion of 
losing is grief and the mood of hope is simply happiness. Mass in 
the bare school-room was a pattern of angular shoulders and the 
jagged outlines of old limbs that could not be enclosed by the 
children’s desks. The rhythm was the slow movement to the knee 
on the bare boards. The face of the gathering was utter pre- 
occupation, the beads were the mysteries, and there was no sur- 
rounding miasma of distraction. It was as if the aching brightness 
of the island light in stripping bare walls and sun had taken a layer 
of pretence off emotion. 

This lovely place of straight lines has one undulation in my 
memory. The sun was setting in a red cone behind twelve sym- 
metrical peaks, and as the sea darkened porpoises started a path 
across the bay, trimming it with a scalloped edge ; their hooped black 
bodies were the life of curve, and they paraded them round the 
island, giving it one short sight of ease. 
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Cold Winds in North Africa 


By NINA EPTON 


OROCCO,” gushed the elderly lady at the table next 
to mine at the Minza in Tangier, “is like a superb 
colonial exhibition.” “But, Madam,” protested an 


(79 


impeccable French officer in her group, “it is not an exhibition—it 
is very real.” The exhibition surface is so very lovely that one can 
almost forgive the escapists who refuse to see the cracks in the 


structure. Marrakesh, with salmon-pink minarets against the 
snowy summits of the Atlas mountains. Fez, whose mediaeval 
muslim architecture is almost too theatrical. Rabat, the administra- 
tive capital, always looks newly whitewashed and very bourgeois in 
spite of the tropical setting ; it also contains Lyautey’s simple tom’ 
with its Franco-Arabic inscriptions, a place of pilgrimage surrounded 
by an aura of military mystique, for he has become a kind of 
colonial Napoleon. 

As far back as 1916—four years after the Treaty of Fez, by which 
France undertook to “ reform” Morocco for an unstipulated period 
of time—Lyautey declared: “ Nous nous trouvons en présence d'une 
élite politique, religieuse et économique qu'il serait insensé d'ignorer, 
de méconnaitre et de ne pas utiliser.’ There are no more 
Lyauteys in Morocco, however, oaly an unending stream of Quai 
d’Orsay-appointed Resident-Generals who are soon recalled when 
they show signs of becoming realistically liberal (as was the case with 
M. Eirik Labonne). At the moment General Juin is the French 
Resident-General of Morocco. Occasionally he is seconded to other 
areas, such as Indo-China, which are deemed to require firm methods. 
Far-sighted Frenchmen are frankly concerned about the wisdom of a 
policy which has produced a permanent and widespread state of 
unrest and discontent among the native population, from the Sultan 
downwards, but they are still a minority in France and less than 
a handful in the mass of colonists in Morocco itself. 


The Sultan, who is young, shrewd and haughty and belongs to the 
august Sherifian dynasty, never forgets his prophetical lineage and 
chafes under the Protectorate system, which is supposed, in theory, 
to maintain his sovereignty but, in fact, preserves him as a mere 
puppet in a palatial prison, with a widely assorted harem. This does 
not prevent him, however, from demanding Moroccan independence 
at every possible opportunity. Officially invited to France last July 
with his eldest son and heir, Prince Moulay Hassan, he found time, 
between the many lavish receptions and banquets held in honour 
of an oriental potentate’s weakness for ostentation, to ask for a 
revision of the 1912 Treaty of Fez. He was bowed back to his 
palace after having been told, politely but firmly, that “ Morocco 
is not yet ripe for self-government and, anyway, the nationalists are 
only represented by a few rich bourgeois who cannot claim to speak 
for the nine million people of Morocco.” It is true that the Sultan, 
unlike M. Habib Bourguiba, the democratic (and, incidentally, most 
uncommunistic) leader of the Tunisian Nationalist party (known as 
the “ Destour ”), is not backed by a well-organised and informed 
political party. The French are right when they say that the 
Moroccan Istiglal party is mostly composed of bourgeois elements. 
The Sultan, during his stay in Paris, did not even deign to see M. 
Bourguiba, who has the confidence of the Bey of Tunis apart from 
being the country’s most respected and active leader. Yet His 
Sherifian Majesty obtained less in the end than the incorruptible 
M. Bourguiba, upon whom the French certainly did not spend any 
money in entertainment! 

On the whole the Moroccans are inclined to’be despotic. Even 
their veiled women, so demure and timid-looking when out of doors, 
often turn out to be viragos behind the gracious columns of their 
tiled courtyards. I have seen them. I know. It must be admitted, 
however, that French example does not encourage them along 
democratic lines. As Monsieur Pierre Parent (President of the 
French Moroccans Veterans Association and ex-Resistance leader), 
who has lived in Morocco for thirty years, remarked a little while 
ago in L’Observateur : “ There is a constant contradiction between 
the generous principles which we proclaim to be ours and our 


deeds, which are all too often directly opposed to them.” He was 
alluding in particular to the ban imposed upon Moroccan meetings, 
newspapers, trade unions and even travel. Only 5 per cent. of the 
Moroccan children of school-going age actually go to school and 
out of the 15 per cent. allotted to education in the Budget, half 
goes to European schools. (There are 300,000 Europeans against 
nine million Moroccans.) It is true that the Moroccans are not 
yet ready for self-government, but it would appear that their 
development has been retarded long enough. There is certainly 
no sign of any “ Morocconisation ” scheme being planned in Rabat’s 
maze of administrative buildings, but rather 4 mental Maginot line 
of resistance to any basic and far-reaching reforms. 


The general atmosphere is even more chilly next door in Algeria, 
the first of the North African territories to be conquered by the 
French, in 1830—and transformed by a stroke of the pen into three 
French “ départments.” Both sides have been more ruthless here 
than anywhere else in North Africa, so that it is net to be wondered 
at if the tension is high. . 


The French did not find an élite in Algeria, but a “dust of 
anarchy ” under the tottering Dey, in a nest-bed of pirates. The 
piratical streak is still apparent; it might be converted into more 
constructive channels, for it has given the lean,sallow-faced Algerians 
the sharp enduring qualities of an old Toledo blade. I have seen 
these nationalists at work. They are patient—extraordinarily 
patient for a quick-tempered race—efficient, selfless and essentially 
democratic. The weakness of the Algerians, apart from their legal 
difficulties due to their peculiar position vis-a-vis the metropolis, 
is that the nationalists are divided into two camps—the popular 
M.T.L.D. party (Mouvement pour le Triomphe des Libertés 
Démocratiques ; leader: long-bearded Messali Hadj, who is con- 
tinually under house arrest) and the Ferhat Abbas party known 
as the “intellectuals” party, which has always been more 
moderate. The spirit of compromise, however, rarely flourishes in 
a Mediterranean climate. In Algeria, therefore, where repression 
is rife, the situation is particularly unhappy, and here, as elsewhere 
in North Africa, the French settlers are hostile to any reforms. 
There are over a million French settlers, who are not always on the 
best of terms with the “ mother country ” and who are determined 
to stay firmly put. Their lack of flexibility, their refusal to face the 
fact of an ever-increasing nationalist force in the country, do not 
augur at all well for the future. 

The triangular tug-of-war between the French in France, 
nationalists and French colonists, is just about coming to an angry 
head in Tunisia—the smallest country of the three, with a population 
of three million and the best-organised nationalist party of the lot : 
the Destour, led by Habib Bourguiba. Details of the Destour’s 
struggle with the French authorities would fill many volumes. 
So many reforms have been announced so many times, on paper, 
and have remained on paper, that Tunisian patience is rapidly 
becoming exhausted. So many petitions have been sent to Resident- 
Generals and to the Quai d'Orsay (of which some are occasionally 
lost in transit), so many vague promises have been made and not 
kept, that there is a danger of negotiations breaking down completely. 
This would, indeed, be a pity because the Destour and their leader 
are the most reasonable and statesmenlike people that the French 
have to deal with. The Tunisians are not a sanguinary people , 
the Arabs even say “ The Tunisian is a woman. .” No, this 
is not a country in which it should be necessary to “ maintain law 
and order” and yet, if basic concessions are consistently refused 
to them, the Tunisians will undoubtedly “start something” as a 
gesture of despair and to rivet international attention to their cause. 


The French Government announced a fresh series of reforms last 
summer soon after the appointment of a new Resident-General, 
M. Periller, and agreed to start negotiations with a view to 
modifying the Tunisian constitution. The Destour took the French 
at their word and for the first time in their history agreed to enter 
the Government , the Secretary of the Destour, Maitre Salah ben 
Youssef, was appointed Minister of Justice in the new Government, 
after lengthy deliberations within the party, on condition that he 
would retire if Tunisian hopes were found to be groundless. Only 
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a few superficial “reforms” were made, however, and then the 
Resident General announced that there would be a “ pause” in the 
political sphere, so that he could get on with economic and social 
matters. The word has now become historical. Never has a pause 
been so unpopular. The Nationalists protested. M. Bourguiba made 
yet another journey to Paris in order to impress his views upon the 
Quai d’Orsay—and to threaten to go into opposition unless the 
Tunisian Cabinet is given much greater power. Last week he 
asked that a joint conference be convened in order to re-examine 
the entire question. If the French allow the Destour to go back into 
Opposition, all points to the danger of the break becoming permanent 
and then the situation could all too easily get completely out of hand. 
The French are afraid of three things : first, the French Tunisian 
colonist element in Tunisia who protest violently against any and all 
reforms ; secondly, the emergence next door to Tunisia of the brand 
new independent state of Libya ; and, thirdly, the possible reper- 
cussions all this might have upon the other two North African 
territories of Algeria and Morocco. The question before them seems 
to be: “To change or not to change ?” which they have so 
far tried to settle by not changing at all fundamentally while giving 
the impression that they are. The exasperation engendered by 
this long drawn-out game cannot possibly be profitable to them in 
the long run. Things have gone too far, and the North Africans 
are not going to turn back now. 


The Old Rectory 


By A LAY READER 


HEN the canon married money a two-acre garden 
cramped his style. He made inroads on the rectory field 
for the sake of statuary and a terrace. A new wing to 

the house gave him a spacious drawing-room and two more double 

bedrooms. In late middle-age, when the walk to the church-hall 
began to be irksome, he built an extra kitchen and above it a large 
room to be used for meetings. He demanded an outside staircase 
for the meeting-room, so that those who came for confirmation 
classes or to uphold the Mothers’ Union had no need to tread 
through his hall and up the passage. As a Victorian he knew just 
where to draw the line between gentry and flock. Life in the 
sunlit front of the house and life at its crowded back moved to 

separate rhythms. Two worlds might meet, but they did not mix. 

About 1914 the canon found that he had a weak heart. He 
passed the family living to a son, but he still held the private purse- 
strings, and overnight the twenty-room rectory exchanged affluence 
for the discreet poverty in which ends precariously meet. A staff 
of five servants shrank to a part-time gardener and a parlourmaid. 
It was almost the bare minimum, for without a parlourmaid who 
could have answered the front door? The wife of the new young 
rector moved with the times (she wanted the franchise so tlat she 
could vote Liberal), and when wages went up a little she started 
a poultry-farm. The rectory field soon swarmed with hens, and 
at the end of six months it was seen that the hens had earned 
just enough money to pay for the two men engaged to look after 
them Another effort was needed ; rabbits would help to feed the 
meatless and to clothe women munition-workers in fur coats. 
Hutches rose profusely on the tennis-court. The rector’s wife grew 
fond of the rabbits, coined their nicknames and refused to let them 
go. So they died naturally, like most of the parishioners. 

The part-time gardener showed no surprise when he was urged 
to enlist, and to cover his departure the rector and his wife were 
up at six in the summer mornings for two hours’ work in the 
garden. All went well until the mandarins of church property read 
& report on the state of the walls in the kitchen-garden and ordered 
their repair. They were built more than a century beforehand by 
the rector who was once a pirate. At forty he took the cloth, 
and he ought to have ended his long life in unclouded peace, for 
he ‘vas an exemplary incumbent. It was his misfortune, however, 
to accept a living near the Channel, and when his wagon went on 
market-day to the neighbouring port, a seafaring ruffian saw that 
t bore his old master’s name. He followed the wagon home and 
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turned blackmailer. Decades later Barrie stayed at the hall and 
heard the story of the rector whe was scholar, gentleman and 
pirate. He gave us Captain Hook. 

The rector’s wife was too forward-looking to bother about a dead 
pirate, and, when she saw the estimate for repairing the walls, she 
decided that shabby grandeur should stand in the way of her 
husband's work no longer. She found a tenant for the rectory 
and moved to a cottage nearer the church. The Great War was 
making the village more resigned to change. Even the canon was 
heard to say that the young people had done the right thing; 
but it took the Ecclesiastical Commissioners another twenty years 
to admit that no rector would ever again inhabit the overbuilt 
house. 

They sold the rectory in the nick of time. With the renewal 
of war came brusque requisition. Nissen huts sprawled across the 
lawns. Boughs were lopped from kingly oaks to allow passage 
for army lorries. Mounds of zinc, gravel and coiled wire-netting 
showed the village that the Old Rectory was ready for Hitler's 


invasion. In those dark days it housed North Country troops, who 
got worried when letters told them of air-raids at home. “In 
1943,” one wrote on an attic wall, “ victory will surely come.” The 


date beneath his name marks a time when the raids on Manchester 
and Liverpool were heaviest. The attic has been repainted, but 
the soldier’s inscription is left untouched. It belongs to history 
as much as the pirate’s walls. 

The village was not sure when the army left the Old Rectory. 
Behind, grass-grown to a man’s height, stood stacks of coal, coke 
and wood, but the gates were padlocked and no one was about. 
Then a stranger climbed the fence, tracked down an executor and 
bought for a song. The Old Rectory came back to life for a 
while as a guest-house. Within four years it was sold again. Its 
spirit may have been unfriendly to a commercial enterprise. I 
should not like to run a guest-house myself. It may be delightful 
to entertain holiday-makers who mean to enjoy each hour of their 
fortnight’s break from the office, but would there be enough of them 
to make a guest-house pay ? A stock of permanent guests is needed, 
and here is the rub. 

Thousands come to their retirement without mental preparation. 
They have not seen it as a time for changing work and the scope 
of service, and nothing is more destructive than boredom. Ever 
consulting his watch, the permanent guest waits for his morning 
cup of tea, the newspaper, breakfast, the constitutional walk round 
the garden, luncheon, tea, dinner, the nine o'clock news, the night- 
cap. He guards his chosen armchair, and he even infects those 
who minister to his needs with the scourge of dissatisfaction. To 
be five minutes late is to crush him with the burden of human 
irregularities. It is hard to grow old if grace is withheld. 

The Old Rectory needs not commerce but family life. We who 
live within its walls are a group of families. We have divided the 
property, like Gaul, into three parts. The outside staircase which 
the canon built for his flock now leads to a self-contained flat 
large enough for four people. A second family lives in the 
gardener’s cottage. Together we work the garden, which has begun 
to triumph over the army's malefactions. Mine is the lion’s share 
of the house, and I write in the rector’s study, which seems never 
to have lost a deep repose. Here, I think, the pirate-rector at 
last brought the blackmailer to his own state of inward repentance. 

Other rectories and vicarages are up for sale, and the Church 
shows no regard for their future. Some could be divided to make 
two houses or three. Some could combine parsonage and youth 
hostel. Some could be a parish centre, and some could spare a 
wing for the aged villagers, who dread the day when they may 
be taken to a municipal hospital far from their friends. Longevity 
creates new social needs, and we may soon regret the dissolution 
of the vicarages. The Old Rectory, however, deserved to go. It 
swaggered too much. Its high walls shut out the parish and the 
church which is half a mile away. A strong will is needed to cope 
with its rich past. Down the rectory lane struts an old man with 
a still roguish eye He wants the odd job to help him out with 
his pension. He believes that his claim upon me is strong, and he 
may be right. He was the page-boy here seventy years ago. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


IR WILLIAM HALEY is a wise man and therefore reticent. 

When he does make some pronouncement we may be sure 

that it is based upon a careful planning of policy and a 
precise calculation of probabilities. I admit that I was startled 
when he informed us the other day that the B.B.C. propose to 
invest within the next three years as much as £4,250,000 on the 
development of television. Being one of those who believe ardently 
in the independence of the B.B.C., I was delighted that he should 
have volunteered such a statement on the very eve of the publication 
of the Beveridge Report; as a statement, it seemed to me both 
romantic and autonomous. Sir William hopes, before the end of 
1954, to provide the British public with as many as eight new 
television transmitters. He estimates that when these are in action 
the television service will be available to as many as 85 per cent. 
of the citizens of this island. Although the present television 
licences do not exceed 600,000, he calculates that within three years 
this figure will have risen to 1,575,000. I have little doubt that 
he is correct in this calculation. In the United States television has 
already become a popular rage, and the number of viewers increases 
monthly by leaps and bounds; there is no reason at all why this 
fireside movie should not become equally popular in the United 
Kingdom. Whether or no this new medium should be entrusted 
to a separate Corporation of its own, and even finance itself by 
a carefully controlled system of commercial advertisement, is a 
matter which must have engaged the consideration of Lord 
Beveridge and his gifted colleagues. What is certain is that tele- 
vision will become in future the most popular of all mediums of 
entertainment and communication. The perfection of this, to me, 
incomprehensible device is also valuable for purposes of scientific 
investigation and national defence. I rejoice, therefore, that Sir 
William should be thinking rapidly and on so wide a scale. There 
is no harm in these days if the ideas of someone, somewhere, 
somehow become Napoleonic. 

© * . * 

Mr. George Barnes, the new Director of Television, has also 
made some significant comments. He informed us that the B.B.C. 
do not for the moment intend to enlarge the present programme- 
time of thirty hours a week. His aim, so he assured us, is not 
quantity but quality: that assuredly is a noble aim. I should have 
wished, however, that he had seen fit :o inform us in greater detail 
in what directions this “ quality” is to be improved and for what 
type of audience all this sweetness and light are intended. When 
television was first invented it was assumed that this new device 
would become the toy of the idle rich. Today the rich have 
become impoverished, and are so busy earning their living that 
they have little time for toys. Even the most casual observer will 
have noted today that the television aerials, while infrequent in 
Belgravia, are as thick as chimney-pots in the suburbs and small 
towns ; there is scarcely a village within fifty miles of London with- 
out its H. Mr. Barnes assures us that “ audience research” (a 
sinister expression) showed that 68 per cent. of the holders of 
television licences earned less than £12 10s. a week. This is a 
significant social fact, indicating excellently the effect of the dis- 
tribution of income. But it is also a fact that will provide Mr. 
Barnes and his staff with many headaches in achieving the standard 
of “ quality” that they have at heart. My sympathies go out to 
them in the problem that they will have to surmount if their 
success is to be complete. 

* * * + 

We may assume that the industrious men and women who plot 
and plan our television programmes are aware that this form of 
visual communication will have a more immediate and provocative 
effect upon its audience than the old aural transmission—segnius 
Irritant animos demissa per aurem quam quae sunt oculis subjecta 
fidelibus. We may assume also that, realising the heavy responsi- 
bility thereby incumbent on them, they will be conscious of the 


educative opportunities offered by this communicative medium. 
Even as the B.B.C. in their aural transmissions have widened and 
raised the popular taste for music, so also should television be 
able to convey to the average viewer some conception at least of 
the meaning of the visual arts. A series of illustrated talks, 
delivered, for instance, by an able expositor such as Sir Kenneth 
Clark, should arouse interest in even the most weary and intract- 
able viewer. I see no reason why an architectural expert, such 
as Mr. Summerson or Mr. Betjeman, should not display and 
explain to viewers some of the more interesting buildings in our 
great cities; the ordinary citizen is often unaware of the signi- 
ficance, and even of the existence, of beautiful buildings in his 
own home town. He has never troubled to differentiate between 
what is beautiful and what is drab, and should not become indignant 
if assisted to notice thes¢ matters for himself. Some attempts have 
already been made to indicate by amusing comparisons the differ- 
ence between good and bad taste in ornament and decoration. 
Mr. Wyndham Gooden the other day gave a most illuminating talk 
by delicately displaying in front of the transmitter some of the 
agreeable, or revolting, objects submitted as suitable “ souvenirs” 
of the Festival of Britain. Gardening, zoology, science, invention 
provide fields of unlimited scope for these factual demonstrations. 
I earnestly hope that our television planners, when they have spent 
their four and a quarter million pounds, will not be frightened of 
providing such instruction. 
* . * * 


Their difficulties, I fully realise, are great. The £12 10s. a 
week audience do not want to be instructed: they want to be 
entertained. Tired as they are after a long day’s work, they desire 
only to relax in the evening, and they resent being asked to exercise 
their minds. For them entertainment means “ variety,” and it is 
here that Mr. George Barnes encounters the greatest enemy to 
“ quality.” It is not only that the several trades unions are difficult 
and exacting, it is not merely that the best performers are otherwise 
employed, it is also that the standard of English “ variety” has 
declined sadly since the old music-hall days. I find it impossible 
even to glance at the several shows, dancing clubs, telescopes, 
kaleidoscopes and cabarets that are at present televised ; they make 
me wince in shame. It must be remembered also that television 
imposes upon the performer a greater degree of self-sacrifice than 
is entailed by any sound broadcast. He has to travel a considerable 
distance ; he may have to submit to the humiliation of having his 
face powdered and his eyebrows darkened ; he has to sit there 
smiling winsomely into a searchlight while cameras manoeuvre 
round him like howitzer-batteries ; isolated in that huge hangar in 
front of a pitiable rectangle of stage scenery he must appear calm, 
comradely and cool. It is astonishing to me that so many prominent 
people, such as the reserved but fluent heroes who figure on Friday 
evenings in “In the News,”’ can endure these ordeals. 

* 7 * 7 

It may be for this reason that television has so far been unable 
to discover its stars. I admit that, since the retirement of Lord 
Reith, the B.B.C. have not been associated with any personality 
as impressive as that of Muffin the Mule. The latter, with his com- 
bination of self-assurance and modesty, with his alternating moods 
of chattering charm and humble contrition, is the most entrancing 
of all puppets. But I do not believe that the future of television 
can be found in the exploitation, however imaginative, of fantasy ; 
it resides in the exploitation of fact. Its news-reels are, I am glad 
to hear, to become more frequent, and I trust that, in spite of - 
the expense, more outside broadcasts will be given. Let us get 
away from the enclosed studio and portray life upon this earth. 
If the ordinary viewer dislikes talks and teaching, then let us have 
more round-table discussions. Let him be shown real people and 
real things. Only by such methods, I am sure, can this tremendous 
instrument rise to the level of its tremendous responsibility. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


“ Bartholomew Fair.” By Ben Jonson, (Old Vic.) 


“Tuis Way to the Fayre” says a large notice which is visible 
throughout the opening scenes ; and at the sight of the arch, archaic 
spelling dread premonitions of hey-nonny-nonny cast a chill upon 
us and we seem to hear, far off, the gruesome tinkle of musical 
braces as the Morris dancers limber up in the wings. But we need 
not have worried. There is nothing precious about the junketings 
at Smithfield. In a production which can fairly be described as 
a tour de force Mr. George Devine has brought to life a seedy, 
gaudy, violent, vulgar microcosm in which the booths and tents, 
the knaves and the gulls are, by their affinity to the fairgrounds of 
today, easily established as variations on eternal verities. The 
characters and situations, taken singly, amount to very little and 
tend to be trite; but when, like the ingredients of a Christmas 
pudding, they are all thrown into the capacious basin of the fair and 
stirred violently together, the turgid, ebullient amalgam is savoury 
and satisfying. 

The plot—it is really a tissue of sub-plots, in the integration of 
which the author displays only a desultory interest—owes more to 
Mr. Roger Livesey than to any other individual actor ; his Justice 
Overdo, a snooper in the tradition of Haroun al Raschid, is a richly 
comic performance and somehow imposes an air of cohesion on 
the rather inconsequent goings on. Mr. Robert Eddison, as an 
unworldly fop from the bucolic heights of Harrow, is not less good : 
his folly has a sort of gay and. luminous quality, a touch, almost, of 
the Quixotic, which sets it off to excellent effect against the drab, 
harsh background of the tricksters who prey upon him with con- 
temptuous ease. Mr. Alec Clunes does very well indeed as his 
querulous servant, Mr. William Devlin manages admirably the 
equivocal swagger of a horse-coper and Miss Ursula Jeans, Miss 
Dorothy Tutin and Miss Pauline Jameson make the most of lesser 
opportunities. Finally, Miss Nuna Davey contrives to epitomise in 
the character of Ursula (a Pig Woman) the gross and sleazy ambience 
of the whole fairground. PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 


« Samson and Delilah.” (Carlton and Plaza.) ———* Transcontinent 
Express”. (London Pavilion.) 


It is impossible to write of Mr. Cecil B. de Mille’s productions 
without using the words colossal and stupendous. In Samson and 
Delilah he has once again mustered vast crowds, clothed them in 
the richest of garments and surrounded them with chariots, camels, 
bugles, banners and brilliant sunshine so that the eye is nearly 
blinded with colour. However allergic one may be to the exaggera- 
tions and distortions of de Mille’s particular brand of art, one cannot 
deny that his sumptuous approach to life is refreshing or that his 
technical ability is a source for wonder. Although Mr. Victor Mature 
makes quite a convincing Samson, and Miss Hedy Lamarr, as 
Delilah, battles with admirable courage against an impossible part, 
one is inclined to dismiss them in favour of their trappings or dwell 
with awe on the many sequences which defy belief. Samson 
killing the lion with his bare hands, for instance, is a miracle of 
trickery, as is also the great final scene when the Temple crashes 
on to the fleeing Philistines. These are in the best de Mille tradition 
and are ample recompense for those moments of tedium which 
inevitably arise from a story of seduction. 

It would be easy to mock this film, to debunk its pseudo-biblical 
script, its extravagances and vulgarity, but the fact remains that it is 
not only gigantic, stupendous, colossal and dazzling, but also highly 
enjoyable. It is everything | dislike most and I loved it. 

Transcontinent Express is ideal holiday fare. It deals, in cheerful 
terms, with the first American railway and the hard time it had laying 
its tracks across the country. Sponsored by Mr Forrest Tucker, 
it had to contend with rival means of transport, with wickedness in 
the river-steamer facket and sabotage in the stage-coach business, 
with the apathy of bankers and the chickenheartedness of the public. 
And, of course, Red Indians Except that the heroes of the piece 
are iieath Robinson engines, the film claims near kinship to every 
other pioneer picture, but it is considerably fortified by excellent 
dialogue and by a pleasing, sensible heroine, Miss Adele Mara. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue villain of Tchaikovsky's Queen of Spades, which was given at 
Covent Garden on December 21st, is the composer's brother Modest, 
who turned Pushkin’s sardonic, Hoffmannesque tale into a conven. 
tional operatic libretto. The protagonist of Pushkin’s story, 
Hermann, is a thrifty and calculating German, who enters into a 
clandestine relationship with Lisa simply as a means of having 
access to the old Countess, whose secret of winning at the card- 
table he means at any price to possess. There is no genuine love- 
interest in Pushkin’s story. Modest Tchaikovsky changed all this, 
introducing Hermann as a love-sick, “ fated” figure from the start 
and making Lisa a colourless operatic heroine. It was impossible to 
show on the stage the Countess’s funeral where Pushkin makes the 
corpse wink at Hermann, and this is merely suggested in a narration 
with a choir singing funeral music in the wings. Finally Pushkin’s 
Hermann goes mad and ends as “No. 17 in the Obukhovsky 
Hospital ” and Lisa marries a son of the Countess’s steward, “a very 
amiable young man,’ whereas Modest Tchaikovsky makes Lisa 
jump into the Neva and Hermann stab himself at the gaming-table. 
In fact melodrama and convention everywhere replace the wit and 
caustic characterisation of Pushkin’s tale. 

Tchaikovsky’s music is a hotchpotch of many manners. The 
children playing at soldiers in Act 1 are a weak imitation of 
Carmen; there is a pretty eighteenth-century pastiche ballet in 
Act 2 (unaccountably cut at Covent Garden), a hint of folk-music 
in Act | and more French elements in the second and last scenes 
of the opera. The only unfailingly effective parts of the opera are 
the macabre and “ fated ” emotional scenes where Hermann is con- 
cerned, directly or indirectly. The scene in the Countess’s bedroom 
is masterly in its creation of atmosphere from beginning to end, 
and the melodramatic finale is effective in its conventional way. 
The weakness of the opera lies in the absence of strong and 
characteristic lyrical music. We could have forgiven Modest Tchai- 
kovsky for vulgaristng Pushkin if his brother had given us more 
good tunes. 

At Covent Garden the part of Hermann, which needs a most 
skilled and experienced dramatic singer, was played by Edgar Evans, 
who sang with feeling and expression but hardly achieved the 
dramatic stature of the role. Hilde Zadek’s Lisa was efficient but 
not winning or strongly pathetic. Edith Coates, on the other hand, 
gave one of her very best performances as the old Countess, a most 
distinguished piece of acting. Erich Kleiber again showed what 
can be done with the Covent Garden orchestra, and raised the whole 
performance to a level of musical feeling and dramatic intensity 
which will create a new standard at Covent Garden. Oliver Messel’s 
sets and clothes, pretty in themselves, sometimes struck a fantastic 
and exaggerated note which suggested the ballet rather than opera. 
The Tchaikovsky brothers moved the setting of Pushkin’s story 
back by a whole generation, from the 1830s to the 1790s, thereby 
making nonsense of the 87-vear-old Countess’s reminiscences of 
Versailles but giving greater scope to the designer of clothes and 
scenery. Pushkin’s detailed description of the Countess’s bedroom 
—small iron bed, Chinese tapestries, fans, porcelain figures—was 
disregarded in favour of a bolder and more effective setting which, 
however, reduced the old lady from a character to a type. The 
apparition of the Countess’s ghost to Hermann would have been 
more effective if the shadow on the door could have disappeared 
suddenly instead of receding like a human shadow. The final scene 
in the card-room was most effective and its “ staginess” wholly in 
accordance with the Tchaikovsky melodrama. MARTIN COOPER. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 46 
Set by A. D. C. Peterson 


One of the greatest difficulties of headmasters is the writing of 


open testimonials which satisfy simultaneously their bearers and 
the truth. A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for such 
a testimonial from his headmaster for one of the following: Lupin 
Pooter, Billy Bunter, Steerforth, Mr. Bultitude, Young Woodley. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be received 
not later than January IIth. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of January 19th 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue Kent County Council has just issued a statement, drawn up by the 
Kent Planning Committee, on the development plan for the county. It 
needs to be studied ia relation to the photostat copies of the map which 
has been sent out to the clerks of all local councils in Kent. It is a 
reasonable document, and does not threaten to put the Garden of England 
down to the Concrete of Bureaucracy. The approach of the committee 
appears to be based on probable natural developments, with the industrial 
towns (mostly along the Thames Estuary) being allowed considerable 
expansion, but under control, to accommodate the already demonstrative 
growth of industry. 

Plans for the development of mineral wealth are vague. I hope this 
is not ominous. We can do without another Black Country, especially 
in the nation’s front garden. The “ green barrier” (mostly downland 
within the twenty-mile radius of London) has been publicly discussed, 
and even those people who live within that belt, and are likely to be 
forbidden to build on their own land, or even to add to existing buildings, 
will surely appreciate the social value of such restrictions. Local councils 
have been consulted and asked for their comments, and it is significant 
that those councils of districts east of the Green Belt, whose governance 
runs in the villages and small towns through the Weald to Thanet and 
the south-eastern cliff-shores, have few observations to make. Many 
make none. This is because they are unlikely to be molested by 
innovation. The rich fruit- and hop-growing lands, where fortunately 
the most ancient and picturesque of our Kent villages are situated, are 
already playing a full part toward the healthy economy of England as 
a whole. 


Horresco Referens 


A proposal to establish a civil airport terminal for the Port of London 
on the River Swale and the southern half of the Isle of Sheppey has 
been dropped, as larger, nations! planning favours only one marine 
airport in the south of England. Kent is to be congratulated on that 
escape from further air-traffic and its associated nuisances. I dare to 
hope that a similarly non-controversial reason will be found for dropping 
the proposal to build “a new road between New Romney and Rye,” 
for this is likely to break the unique character of Romney Marsh. 


Studying the Robin 


With the world under snow we have had the close company of the 

n again. I have thus been able to put to the test a statement by a 
friend—that the robin has a blue feather along the front edge of his 
wing. A couple of stale, crumbled mince-pies thrown out over the snow 
on the terrace soon set up a miniature airport within two yards of my 
window. And the first arrival was a robin, who flickered down, stood 
like Lloyd George with his knees knocked and his figure perked back, 
eyes glittering with animal vitality or some queer Celtic magic. I fetched 
out my opera-glasses, which the ornithological experts assure me are 
useless, and quickly had the little marauder in focus. His under-carriage 
was powdered with snow, and a plum-like bloom lay over his red waist- 
coat. I studied those wing-tips, while he tugged and swallowed, tugged 
and swallowed again, all the while eying the universe suspiciously. There 
certainly was a faint gleam of misty blue along the edge of his wing 
Was it there in fact, or was my fancy putting it there, out of deference 
to the superior observation of my bird-watching friend ? I am always 
doubtful of circumstantial evidence, being of a Berkeleyan turn of mind 


In the Garden 

Here it is much as it was last week, with the vagaries of the weather 
triumphant. The main activity has been the laying down of wire-netting 
over the fish-tank under the weeping willow, in preparation for the 
seasonal migration of that active creature, the human grandchild. Last 
year two of the younger specimens, hand-in-hand, walked rapturously 
into it, much to the alarm of the goldfish, shaken out of their mandarin 
meditations. 

Crossing the valley to the gardens of the sweet-pea donor, I found a 
wonderful display in her greenhouse of the strelitzia regina. How aptly 
named it is, as the Bird of Paradise Flower, with its string of bloom, 
deep orange and long, blue plume. The wonder of a hothouse in winter, 
with the snow lying outside, while within, the banks of exotic blooms 
are piled up, is an experience which comes with perennial surprise upon 
my heart. RicHARD CHURCH. 
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Your Last Chance 


What better gift could you make your friends for the New Year than 
a subscription to the Spectator ? It will cost you very little and 
above all you can be assured it will be a gift your friends will appreciate. 
You have only a few days left to take advantage of our New Year 
offer and if you would like us to begin forwarding the SPECTATOR 
to your friends from the first issue of the New Year we would 
ask you to complete the form at the foot of this column with- 


out delay. 


You couldn’t give your friends a better start to a year which is going 
to be a critical one for all of us. You, as a reader of the SPECTATOR, 
know how essential the paper is if you are to form a sound and 
considered opinion on world events. No doubt you feel, as we do, 
that the influence that the SPECTATOR can exert towards clear thinking 
and intelligent decision is more necessary now than ever before. 
Our first reason for making this special offer is that we shall be 
performing a useful service at a critical time. But there are plenty 
of other reasons why your friends will be grateful to you for giving 
them a chance to see the SPECTATOR regularly. They will get really 
informative book reviews; news of the theatre, cinema, music and 
ballet by the strongest team of critics of any paper; competitions, 
and all the other features that go to make the SPECTATOR the best of 


the weeklies. 


If you will give us the names and addresses of any of your 
friends in any part of the world, we will post the SPECTATOR 
to them at the following greatly reduced rates for six months: 
7s. 6d. for six months (normally 15s.) 


For ONE new reader 
For TWO new readers 12s. 6d. for six months (normally 30s.) 
For THREE new readers 15s. 0d. for six months (normally 45s.) 


And an additional 5s. for any further nominees 


To the Publishers, THe Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


I accept your Special Christmas Offer and enclose { s. d. for 


six-monthly Gift Subscriptions ; my name and address ts :— 


Will you please send the Spectator for six months to the following, none 


whom, to my knowledge, purchases the Spectator regularly. 
3 or fs é , 


‘ 


SYALLIT Wold 
asn gSVald 
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LETTERS TO 


The Life of Bonar Law 


Sirn,—I cannot but be obliged to Janus ior the complimentary references 
which he makes to me in his Notebook, but I must take issue with him 
on one point. If | have not written my father’s biography the fault is 
not Lord Beaverbrook’s. 

it is true that Lord Beaverbrook is my father’s literary executor. It is 
true that we have not always seen eye to eye on all political questions 
(although we have nearly always done so). And it is true, I think, that 
I have sometimes felt it an inconvenience that my father’s papers should 
be under another's roof than my own (but the degree of inconvenience 
has been slight indeed). Let me say, however, that Lord Beaverbrook 
has never denied me access to the papers of which he is custodian, nor 
has he ever withheld from me the riches of his own well-stored memory. 
And he has constantly urged me to discharge the task which was set me. 

May I add, too, that it is with my willing concurrence that the papers 
are being transferred to the University of New Brunswick where they 
will be housed in the new library wing which Lord Beaverbrook has 
given to the university as a memorial to Bonar Law in the land of his 
birth? L hope that it will not be long before a biography of my father 
is undertaken, and | do not think that the fact that the papers are in 
New Brunswick will add materially to the difficulties of his biographer. 
The papers have been carefully indexed and can easily be made available, 
either in their original form or in photostatic copy, to the interested 
enquirer.—Yours faithfully, RICHARD Law. 

House of Commons, §.W.1. 


The Virgin Birth 


Sin.—A few comments may be made on Mr. Wilson Harris’s balanced 
article on the evidence for and against the Virgin Birth. There is an 
obvious slip in his statement that the angelic appearance to Mary ts 
recorded in St. Matthew, while the appearance to Joseph is in St. Luke. 
The reverse ts of course true 

“ Outside the Roman Catholic Church belief in the Virgin Birth has 
never become a dogma.’ Those Protestant Churches that accept the 
Creeds would regard the articles of the Creed as dogmas. 

it is, perhaps. too sweeping to say that “apart from the two stories 
of the Virgin Birth itself, there is no mention or hint of it anywhere in 
the New Testament.” Mr. Harris quotes the description of Jesus by 
the crowd as “the carpenter's Son” in Matthew xiii 55. Yet this is in 
the same Gospel which describes the Virgin Birth. It is noteworthy 
that Mark, in the parallel passage in vi 3, quotes the people as saying, 
“Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary?” thus suggesting that he 
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THE EDITOR 


too was acquainted with the story of the Virgin Birth. It has also been 
suggested that the remark of the Jews in John viii 41, “ We be not bom 
of fornication,” has in mind stories that were rumoured of something 
peculiar about Jesus’s own birth. 

[he wording of a phrase in one of St. Paul's letters is consistent with 
his knowledge of the Virgin Birth. In Galatians iv 23, 29, St. Pauj 
(the close friend of St. Luke) in speaking of Ishmael’s birth uses a Greek 
word which commonly has a reference to “ begetting.” Whereas, ip 
speaking of the birth of Jesus Christ in verse 4, he uses a more general 
word, which means no more than “ being born.” 

It is fair to assume that, whilst the story was known by some in the 
early Church, it was not preached for some time, so as to avoid unpleasant 
accusations that might be made against the Virgin Mary and indirectly 
against Christ Himself —Yours faithfully, J. STAFFORD Wricut. 

Oak Hill Theological College, N.14. 


What is a Sonnet? 


Sir,— Your correspondent, Mr. W. J. McCombe, finds fault with me for 
speaking of “the Meredithian form of sonnet.” But it is not | with 
whom the fault lies. Mr. McCombe must blame Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, who always referred to the series “ Modern Love” as con- 
sisting of sonnets ; see (oddly enough) the Spectator of June 7th, 1862. 
Of course Meredith wrote normal sonnets as well—Ycurs truly, 
Authors’ Club, Guy KENDALL. 
2 Whitehall Court, SWI. 
Mr. McCombe may be correct in recalling that Meredith did not 
y the term “sonnet” to the sixteen-line poems in his cycle “ Modern 
ve"; but he is falling into an error of generalisation in supposing that 
‘it has been always held that sonnets in English should contain fourteen 
neither more nor less.” 

That has certainly become the accepted length, but in the early days 
of English sonneteering, when Watson, Spenser and Sidney were spreading 
in England the spirit of poetic revival which they had encountered on 
the Continent, the eighteen-line sonnet was not uncommon. For instance, 
in Thomas Watson's Hekatompathia of 1582, the majority of the hundred 
»f eighteen lines, and, although they really consist of three 
self-contained both in sense and rhyme-structure, the author 
expressly styles them sonnets.—Yours faithfully, S. V. PESKETT. 

Ya Union Road, Cambridge 


Church Unity 


Sirn,—Mr. Christie’s article has | doubt not touched an answering chord 
in the soul of many a loyal layman. For more than thirty years the 
question of home reunion has been debated officially without conclusion. 
Meanwhile the Church in the mission-field, under pressure of surrounding 
paganism, has set an example that we at home are strangely slow to 
foHew ; though here too we are faced with a pagan foe, as fanatical as 
Islam and far less enlightened. 

it is time the “ laity ” took a hand. I ama faithful member of my own 
communion, preferring its tradition and worship to those of any other. 
But when a member of another communion invites me to share in its 
worship, | am glad and thankful for the opportunity of testifying that 
the grounds of agreement are far wider than those of difference. 

As regards the two alleged stumbling-blocks in the way of union—the 
commission of the ministry and the doctrine of the Eucharist: if a simple 
rite, “supplementary ordination,” will make the ministers of the one 
communion acceptable to the other, what objection can possibly out- 
weigh the scandal of separation ? Again, if our national Church already 
unites in worship those who believe in the objective presence of our Lord 
on the altar and those who do not, why should this difference as to the 
manner of the gift be allowed to keep apart others who acknowledge its 
actuality ? 

It is widely admitted that the separation of the Methodists from the 
Church of England was largely the fault of the latter, and need never 
have occurred. Might not a generous offer on behalf of the national 
Church find here the line of least resistance to home reunion, and, as its 
first fruits, bring them in again ?—1I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

32 Hartington Grove, Cambridge. G. CyRiL ARMSTRONG. 
Sirn.—Your correspondent. Mr Carman, takes exception to what he calls 
Anglo-Catholics’ * official attitude towards the reunion of Christendom,” 
and asserts that they “ stand exposed as Pharisees.” May I point out tha 
Anglo-Catholics have been more active than any others in promoting the 
observance of the Week of Prayer for unity in January of each year; 
and that in so far as the phrase “ official attitude * conveys any meaning, 
this attitude as regards the Free Churches may be found in the Church 
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Union publication Co-operation with Nonconformists. They feel 
pound to hold aloof from joint acts of worship which can only be justified 
by equating all groups of € hristians as “the Churches,” but it is grossly 
ynfair to suggest that they fail in penance for the share of responsibility 
for disunion which attaches to them. For the sins of our forefathers, 
whether Anglican, Roman Catholics or Nonconformists, we may well 
make acts of reparation, but can hardly be held personally responsible. 

The truth is much more to the credit of Anglo-Catholics than your 
correspondent allows ; it is that they are convinced that reunion schemes 
and movements must have behind them: solid agreement and sound 
theology ; that no good can come of ignoring essential differences ; and 
that any step towards partial reunion must tend towards the ultimate 
reunion of all Christians, Roman, Orthodox, Anglican and Protestant, 
according to the will of God. 

Had Mr. Carman given this point of view more sympathetic considera- 
tion, he might have written more charitably.—Yours faithfully, 

The Church Union, HAROLD RILEY. 

6 Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. 


Freedom and Society 


Sin —For denying what he calls the worker’s “freedom to join or not 
to join a union,” Booth Walters likens me to a German acquaintance, 
who, after experience of Hitlerism, “ accepted as logical those things he 
formally [formerly ?] condemned as being satanic.” He then looks back 
approvingly at the time when “a man’s reward depended . . . on his 
own efforts.” without appearing to realise that he is approving a social 
philosophy which was notoriously summed up as: “ Every man for him- 
self, and the devil take the hindmost.” Truly “satanic”! The right to be 
free is no more and no less than freedom to be right, and it is just 
nonsense to pretend that a man can demand to be a member of society 
and remain Yours truly, Ropert H. Corrick. 

4 Grantlands, Uffculme, Cullompton, Devon. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Eb., Spectator.] 


unsocial. 


Christmas Questions 


Below are printed the answers to the Christmas Questions 
published in the Spectator of December 22nd :— 


1. a. The man who lived on the other side of the river. b. The 
chief actor in a play. c. Goat song. d. Drinking party. e. Country 
dweller. f. A non-Greek. g. A procurator, 1.e., agent. 

2. a. Paddington and Wolverhampton. b. Liverpool, Manchester 
and Bournemouth. c. The Hook of Holland and Basle. d. Chicago 
and Los Angeles. e. Haydarpasa and Baghdad. f. Auckland and 
Wellington. g. Paddington and Carmarthen. h. Chicago and 
Seattle. i. Cape Town and Johannesburg. j. Marylebone and Shef- 
field. k. Rhyl and Llandudno. |. Bombay and Rawalpindi. 


3. a. Newton. b. William Gilbert. c. Agricola. d. Newton. 
e. Robert Boyle. f. Russell and Whitehead. g. Newton. h. Coper- 
nicus. ij. Copernicus. j. Ptolemy. k. Vesalius. 1. William Harvey. 


4. a. Elektra by Richard Strauss. b. The Girl of the Golden West 
by Puccini. c. Hugh the Drover by Vaughan Williams. d. Martha 
by Flotow. e. Norma by Bellini. f. Schwanda the Bagpiper by 
Weinberger. g. Salome by Richard Strauss. h. Samson and Delilah 
by Saint Saens. i. Turandot by Puccini. 

5. a. Boiling and meking points of ice on Centigrade, Réaumur 
and Fahrenheit temperature scales. b. All prime numbers.  c. 
Number of pence in a florin, crown, mark, noble and guinea. d. 
Number of centimetres in an inch, foot, yard and mile. 


6. a. Orson Welles. b. Michael Powell. c. Ernst Lubitsch. d. 
Marcel Pagnal. e. Alexander Korda. f. Fritz Lang. g. René Clair. 
h. Frank Capra. i. Jacques Feyder. j. S. M. Eisenstein. k. Alfred 
Hitchcock. |}, Robert Flaherty. m. Jean Duvivier. 

7. a. Tess of the D'Urbervilles. b. Origin of Species. c. Back to 
Methuselah. d. Nautical Almangc. e. Hereward the Wake. f. The 
White Devil. g. Twelfth Night. 

8. a. Plato. b. Diogenes. c. Heraclitus. d. Socrates. e. Aristotle. 
f. Kant. g. Smuts. h. Spinoza. j. Russell. j. Berkeley. 


9. a. Four score and ten. b. By following the instructions of the 
Oracle of Delphi he literally left no stone-unturned when searching 
for the treasure left behind by the Persian general after Plataea 
(477 B.c.). C. Usually two. The ears of a newspaper are the boxes 
Next to the title in the top corners of the front page. d. Claret is 
the name by which the wines of Bordeaux have been known in 
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England since the twelfth century. Clairette is a semi-sparkling red 
or rosé wine from South France (especially the Gaillac district). 
Clary wine is a concoction from raisins and flowering sage. 

10. a. Pies. b. Cakes, shortbread, marmalade. c Chaps, buns, 
Olivers. d. Butterscotch. e. Tarts. f. Ham g. Ducks. h. Cheese. 
i. Plums. j. Lager beer. k. Puddings |. Plums. 

11. a. Christopher. b. Nicholas. c. Anthony. 
Osmund. f. Edmund Campion. g. Apollonia. 

12. Letters a, d and e are fictitious. 

13. a. Somaliland. b. North America. c. Wroxeter. d. Ceylon. 
e. Hangchow. f. Tasmania. g. Iceland. h. Corsica. i. New Zealand. 
j. New York. 

14. a. Sainfoin—Onobrychis sativa. b. Corn marigold—Chrysan- 
themum sagetum. c. Lesser snapdragon—Antirrhinum orontium. 
d. Thorough wax—Bupleurum rotundiflorium. e. Water soldier— 
Stratiotes aloides. f. Green hellebore—Helleborus viridis, or stinking 
hellebore — Helleborus foetidus. g. Herb robert — Geranium 
robertianum, 

15. a. Dorothy Sayers. b. Agatha Christie. c. Thomas de Quincey. 
d. Raymond Chandler. e. The name for the edition of the Bible of 
1801 in which the misprint, “ murderers” makes Jude, 16 read: 
“These are murderers, complainers, walking after their own lusts 
etc.” f. Nobody. The title of Poe’s story is The Mystery of Marie 
Roget. g. Stanley Casson. h. Damon Runyon. 

16. a. Captain Boycott, the original victim of the treatment. b. 
Thomas Bowdler who published an expurgated edition of Shakes- 
peare. c. Ellbridge Gerry, signer of the U.S. Constitution and 
Governor of Massachusetts in 1812 when the electoral districts were 
treated to the process. d. The Rev. W. A. Spooner. e. General 
Martinet, a French drill-master in the reign of Louis XIV. f. Short 
for grogram, nickname of Admiral Vernon who wore a grogram 
cloak. g. John Montague, fourth Earl of Sandwich, who used. them 
to sustain him at the gaming table. h. Lord Brougham. 

17. a. G. H. Lewes. b. Mr. Aneurin Bevan. c. George, Prince 
of Denmark. d. Mr. Harold Nicolson. e. Socrates. f. Lt.-General 
Sir Frederick Browning. g. John of Gaunt 

18. a. Francis Beaumont. b. W. A. Mozart. c. H. G. Liddell. 
d. D. L. Moody. e. Sir Arthur Sullivan. f Naunton Wayne. 32. 
Richard Strauss. 

19. a. Roderick Random. b. Pickwick Papers. c. Jorrocks’ Jaunts 
and Jollities, d. The Wind in the Willows. 

20. They are all drinks. 

b. Sir John Vanbrugh. c. Lord Burlington. 
f. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. 


d. Blaise. e. 


21. a. Inigo Jones. 
d. James Wyatt. e. Sir Gilbert Scott. 





“The Spectator,” December 28th, 1850 


The election contest at St. Alban’s has been one of unusual 


excitement. At the nomination, Mr. Jacob Bell, the wealthy 
Quaker chemist, was proposed by Mr. Kinder, and seconded 
by Mr. Bowman, amidst,cries of “ How much did you get?” 
and a multitude of similar imputative exclamations. Mr. Carden, 
the London Alderman and Sheriff, was proposed by Mr. 
Searancke, a Conservative Churchman, and seconded by Mr. 
J. Bennett, a Dissenting Liberal, with speeches which asserted 
the venal character of their borough in past times, and declared 
the intention of a party now to redeem the character of the 
constituency. The speeches of these gentlemen were interrupted 
with ejaculations by the crowd, showing their habitual debase- 
ment by bribery. “ More men,” said Mr. Bennett, “ had been 
poisoned by gold than by arsenic.” “Oh, then,” exclaimed 
one, “you ought to be dead long ago.” Another, “I likes 
poison.” “ Would not the man who bought you sell you also?” 
continued Mr. Bennett; hurdreds answered, “To be sure he 
will—you and all of us: we like his drugs. wholesale and retail; 
and so do you” Mr. Bennett declared that the pawnbroker 
could vouch that money was flying about; and the smaller 
landlords were getting their arrear rents paid up in a manner 
inconceivable. As a man went by him the other day, another 
man said, “ There goes another who got five pounds for his 
vote and confessed it :” and the man who was accused walked 
on hanging his head like a bullrush. 

[The result of the election was ; Bell, 276 votes, Carden, 147.] 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


T was Hume’s verdict that Machiavelli had lived in too early an 
age of the world to be a good judge of political truth; his 
studies had been confined “to the furious and tyrannical 

governments of ancient © -1es,” or to “ the little disorderly princi- 
palities of Italy.” Per fume himself was too complacent in 
his own early age of the .. rid, since the maxims of force and fraud 
seem now more easily understood and applied. Consequently 
Machiavelli has had another vogue as a guide to the permanent 
conditions of success in politics. He is still more often quoted than 
read and remains an “-ism”™ rather than an individual ; and his 
modernity appears rather in the questions which he asked than in the 
particular answers which he gave to them. To ask of any specimen 
of political behaviour “ Success or failure ?” rather than “ Desir- 
able or undesirable ? ” was to disclose, or to seem to disclose, a new 
experimental inquiry, one more new science splitting off from the 
nucleus of theology and metaphysics ; ask always, “ What are the 
conditions of success in this kind of enterprise?” and you will 
obtain an experimental answer; by the use of ordinary inductive 
methods discoveries can be made in the craft of politics which will be 
as serviceable as advances in engineering ; technical advice from the 
political expert will be at the disposal of anyone needing to buttress 
or demolish a government, whatever his particular aims and interests 
may be. It is not surprising that contemporary American writers, 
such as Mr. James Burnham, should be carried away by their enthu- 
siasm for the supposed inventor of this experimental study of political 
success ; the insistence that political maxims must be verified in ex- 
perience fits, or appears to fit, the prevailing mood of “ operational- 
ism" and to be fashionably “ scientific’ and unmetaphysical. But 
that Machiavelli should be made the founder of a scientific approach 
to politics is only the latest of his many posthumous misfortunes ; his 
writings show no such modern or Baconian conception of science 
and no such conception of politics. His conception of political 


wisdom was simple, classical (“ pagan " according to Father Walker). 
Men muddle their affairs unnecessarily because of their confused 


intentions and incompetence ; they do not formulate their practical 
problems clearly. Naturally they all want a measure of security 
and therefore of power and freedom within their society ; men 
of greater energy naturally want greater power. But they do 
not pause to think how their ends are most likely to be attained, 
using the analogies of past failures and successes to guide 
them. The historian can point to certain classical mistakes of 
method being repeated over and over again, and constantly lead- 
ing to similar disasters. Machiavelli's protest is against the ignorance 
of technique of the casual amateur of power who has not studied 
the masters of his craft ; his admiration of a skilful manoeuvre by 
the great Romans is almost aesthetic, an enjoyment of style and of 
watching expert work well done; his contempt of careless good 
intentions, /e muflisme, is like Flaubert’s, and his attitude comes near 
to being “ politics for politics’ sake” as art for art’s sake. 
Fortune is uncertain and no political situation is stable ; but if one 
coolly studies the age in which one lives and forces at work in it, 
one may learn to mould the situation to some large design ; one 
may even rival in difficult performance the great virtuosi of the past. 
But the politician, like the artist, can only learn his technique by 
studying and imitating the classical examples. It is stupid and 
frivolous to enter the tournament of politics without learning 
the skills of the game; and it is exasperating for the profes- 
sional critic to see gifted amateurs failing because of a lack of 
elementary training. The great mass of people are at all times 
absorbed in supplying their own immediate needs, and occur only 
as the raw material of politics ; but those who have the energy and 
opportunity to compete in the game presumably wish to succeed ; 
and to succeed is to survive to the end near the centres of power. 

As Father Leslie Walker suggests, this doctrine scarcely amounts 
to the beginnings of a new science, in spite of all that has been 
woven around it. The underlying theory is simply the classical 
historian’s theory of cycles of greatness and decline, in which virtue 
fades into luxury as we recede from a heroic age in the past. Machia- 


velli’s greater originality lies in the mere idea of politics as an auto. 
nomous activity with its own self-justifying skills, and of the true 
historian as the professional commentator and critic. In additigg 
there is the fascination of Machiavelli's own hard temperament and 
personality: his quiet pessimism about human behaviour and his 
hatred of intellectual muddle: his clear view that all human arrange. 
ments are temporary and that there can be no rest or finality 
anywhere: his fear that Italy would remain petty and servile, his 
admiration of endurance and of resolution to be free. 

“Three centuries have borne enduring witness to his political 
veracity,” wrote Acton as against Hume. But it seems to me that 
Hume's judgement was essentially right and for something like the 
reasons which he implies. Machiavelli's conception of political craft 
and professional skill applies very well to the classical world of 
conspiracy and war among dispersed powers, or in any period or 
place before the effects of an industrial revolution are felt. By 
he seems remote and impractical in a world of mass communications 
and publicity, in which propaganda has largely replaced diplomacy 
and in which there seems no safety in military victory. The units 
of power have become too large and unwieldy for astute combina. 
tions ; the change of scale makes the ancient analogies of city 
politics wholly useless. Derived from the conditions of local or party 
politics, in which even now professional skill in manoeuvre more 
quickly succeeds, the idea of cleverness and of “ realism ” may fatally 
mislead on a larger scale, where simple choices are required. 
Guicciardini accused Machiavelli of pedantically deriving too 
much from Roman analogies; it is a greater pedantry to apply 
methods of analysis fitted to Italian city politics to the balance of 
power today. Machiavelli's problem was to build by manoeuvre 
and combination a central power in Italy ; but in the present, semi- 
final stage of national politics, when the last concentrations of power 
are being made, most princes and republics confront a final uncon- 
ditional choice—which side ? It seems useless at this stage to 
translate such a question of choice into a question of prudence, as 
a Machiavellian must; the game of politics loses its point if no 
one can recognisably win by manoeuvre. One might as well retum 
to simple moral judgements of right and wrong. 

There has recently been published a completely furnished edition 
of the Discourses* with most useful cross-references, appendices 
and notes, and a plain and summary introduction. Father Walker 
of course dissociates himself from Machiavelli's not very Christian 
attitudes, but in effect gives a more fair and less weighted account 
of him than many more enthusiastic interpreters. It is a pity that 
the Discourses are to remain a rare library masterpiece, because the 
habit of reading Machiavelli can certainly become a very great 
pleasure. His attitude to experience is so sharply conveyed as never 
to be forgotten ; while reading him one sees history as a spectacle 
of opportunities for men of wit and energy to leave an example of 
greatness, as in reading Hobbes one has the sense of a social order 
weakly suspended over the brutality which lies beneath. These are 
both permanent ways of thinking of public affairs ; for this reason 
alone, as vivid exaggerations of the commonplace, Machiavelli and 
Hobbes will survive. On reflection it may seem absurd to convert 
questions of policy into questions of technique, and to attach value 
only to energy and skill in performance, irrespective of ultimate 
ends ; it may be argued that one cannot act qua politician or qua 
artist, but must always act, and be responsible for acting, as an 
undecided person: it seems that not all our activities can be regarded 
as performances, to be assessed as good or bad by the criteria 
appropriate to the particular part we are playing ; we are surely 
involved in the choice of the part as soon as we rehearse the proper 
performance of it. These are arguments for the philosophical 
incompleteness of Machiavelli ; but he writes as a professional who 
had practised his craft from first-hand enjoyment, and anyone who 
has enjoyed politics as a spectacle must enjoy Machiavelli. 

7 es STUART HAMPSHIRE. _ 
* The Discourses by Niccolo Machiavelli. Translated and edited by 
Leslie J. Walker, S.J. (Routledge “ Rare Masterpieces.” 2 Vols., £5 5s.) 
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Reviews of the Week 


Caribbean Journey 


The Traveller’s Tree. By Patrick Leigh Fermor. (Joho Murray. 218.) 


InrorMaTIVE, and often enough entertaining, the standard English 
travel-books upon the Caribbean have usually been | mited in scope. 
Froude, who wrote one of the best, was more concerned with the 

litical future of the West Indies than with their scenery, while 
Canon Kingsley concentrated upon the flora of Trinidad with a 
jerky rapture that excluded every other interest and gives to his 
charming A/ Last ; A Christmas in the West Indies a clearly botanical 
bias. Six Months in the West Indies, by Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
who accompanied the Bishop of Barbados on a visitation of the 
Leeward Islands in 1825, is fuller, but unexciting and inhumane. 
Mr. Patrick Leigh Fermor, who would appear to have spent a good 
portion of a winter in the islands, has now produced the longest 
and most important contemporary contribution to the honourable 
literature of Caribbean travel : The Traveller's Tree. 

The Traveller's Tree is the record of a slow, ebullient journey 
commencing in Guadaloupe, Martinique and Dominica, going thence 
to the Barbados and to Trinidad, and on up the island chain ina 
fairly leisurely progress to Haiti and Jamaica. On this enviable 
vovage Mr. Leigh Fermor was accompanied by a couple of friends, 
ambiguous personages who are heard but not seen in these pages, 
and whose presence you are allowed to sense like that of someone 
just round the next corner or in a neighbouring room. One of the 
two, Mr. Costa, is responsible for the fine series of photographs 
evidently selected to marry with the text, but which the publishers 
have bound together in an undigested lump towards the end of the 
volume. 

One of the chief merits of Mr. Leigh Fermor’s extremely instruc- 
tive book is the fact that he and his party took pains to stop off 
at islands ordinarily by-passed by strangers, and were serious as well 
as eager in their investigations when they reached them. They made 
their way to the palace of King Henry Christophe in northern 
Haiti ; they visited the ruins of La Pagerie, in Martinique, where the 
Empress Josephine was born and bred ; they climbed the Souffriere, 
and examined the cauldron-lakes of Dominica ; they made a friendly 
call upon the handful of surviving Caribs in the same island—all 
that are left of the original denizens of the Antilles—and talked 
with the Poor Whites of The Saints, Breton exiles with blue eyes 
and fair hair. Beginning with that “aversion for tropical flora” 
which many persons feel on first contact with the gross and juicy 
plant-life of those regions, the author soon conquered this distaste ; 
his enthusiasm mounted until he seems even to have forgiven the 
mosquitoes and the rain-tempests which ruin every picnic or walk 
in the West Indies, and to have got to like the insipid, damp-linen 
flavour of the paw-paw. 

But this enamoured attitude of gay enthusiasm changes swiftly to 
one of hot indignation, as when Mr. Leigh Fermor doubles his fists 
at the white society of Barbados, with its hypocrisy and snobbish- 
ness, colour prejudice and suburban habits. He shrewdly perceives 
that the English colonial system of pretending that there is no colour 
bar, while covertly enforcing one socially, is worse in its effects, 
and more confusing to the negro mind, than the French practice 
of racial equality or the frank American Jim Crow. Mr. Leigh 
Fermor’s sense of these injustices, coupled with his genuine admira- 
tion of and sympathy for much of negro life, evidently won him 
the confidence of the coloured people he encountered, and it enabled 
him and his companions to explore thoroughly, and to describe 
at first hand, the mystifying complexities and mazy systems of 
Haitian and Jamaican voodoo. 

Mr. Leigh Fermor’s absorption in matters of religion, colour aud 
class, and his alert sense of humour, did not obscure for him the 
supreme beauties of the Caribbean land- and sea-scapes, romantic 
evocations of which glow and glimmer through his book. His 
literary style is marked by a rare gift for analogy, and for happy 
comparisons—what better describes the sombre, disappoirting 
surface of the Pitch Lake in Trinidad than to say it has “ the colour 
and texture of a gramophone record * ?—and througlfout this beok 
he displays a combination of gusto and curiosity, erudition and 
Sensibility, with a passion for languages and dialects which aimost 
recalls the similar interests and talents of that legendary Victorian 
traveller and scholar, Sir Richard Burton. 

The single fault of The Traveller's Tree might be said to be an 
excess of detail, which makes parts of the book as congested as the 


undergrowth of a tropical forest. But this fault, possibly due to toc 
faithful a use of a very exact day-to-day diary, does little to impaii 
the value and interest of a first-rate and durable piece of work, and 
one which deserves a distinguished place upon the same shelf as 
the classic volumes of Labat, that energetic and inquisitive seven- 
teenth-century priest whom Mr. Leigh Fermor has most justifiably 
chosen as the tutelary genius of his admirable book. 
JAMES Pope-HENNESSY. 


Science All the Way 


By Barbara Wootton, (Allen and 


Testament for Social Science. 
158.) 

One of the most convincing proofs of our persisting irrationality 
is that we follow fashions in thought almost as blindly as we pursue 
the sartorial norm, Fifty years ago it seemed certain that the 
scientific method would advance rapidly on a broad front through 
every field of human enquiry, that its spectacular’ successes in the 
natural sciences would be followed by similar triumphs in the social 
sciences. Just as man had learned to manipulate his physical environ- 
ment and master the land, the sea and the air, so he would now 
learn to manage human society. The greatest good for the greatest 
number could be achieved, so it was proclaimed, by purposeful 
action based on laws evolved by the empirical verification of hypo- 
theses founded on the accurate observation of data. Just like that. 

Unfortunately, and to the consternation of the die-hard apostles 
of the scientific approach, progress has been very slow. Sociology 
is still riddled with wishful thinkers. Psychology, anthropology, 
ethics—even economics—are still handicapped by “ pre-scientific ” 
thought and by such manifestly unscientific phenomena as intuition, 
speculation, inspiration and revelation. And as a result the world 
of human relations is hopelessly muddled, and threatens every minute 
to explode and disintegrate. Mrs. Wootton’s testament is, then, 
an eleventh-hour intervention intended to straighten the dangerous 
kinks in the live wire of social investigation. Testament fo: Social 
Science is a lucid, urgent and brilliantly effective restatement of an 
old thesis : 

“Our lives [she says] are darkened not only by the familiar 
threats, if not the actualities, of poverty, unemployment, famine, war, 
and all their attendant miseries and cruelties. Most of us also live 
under the clouds of one or other form of superstition; and the 
dignity of our species is diminished by the gods and idols that we 
have created in our own image. The scientific method, which has 
enabled us to master our material environment, might dissipate those 
clouds also ; for, while there may be questions which science cannot 
answer, yet a scientific approach to life enables us to face the universe 
both with greater realism and with a new sense of dignity and 
independence. And, finally, science may have far more to contribute 
than we yet realise towards the enrichment of the emotional and 
aesthetic experiences which are among the greatest delights of that 
peculiar organ of our species—the mind.” 

Mrs. Wootton presses her claims with the zest and vigour of the 
crusader. There is apparently no limit to the Lebensraum she claims 
for science. “ The limitations of science are easily exaggerated,” she 
says. “It is true that the scientist cannot find the answer to 
unanswerable questions about the ultimate nature of things; but, 
then, neither can anyone else.” Metaphysics, morals and art are all 
within the true province of social science. 

Yes, even art. The psycho-physical processes involved in artistic 
creation and appreciation are as yet unexplored, but given time and 
a liberal application of scientific method we should be able to rid 
art of its mystique and develop a new breed of critics. At present 
aesthetic criticism tends to be descriptive and even subjective rather 
than precisely quantitative, and the art critic in particular (black 
mark!) “is on the whole less scrupulous than the scientist in 
observing Darwin’s rule of always making a specially careful note of 
any observations that run counter to the hypothesis on which he 
is working.” If any critic in the audience is prepared to question 
all this let him hold his tongue. “Even the imaginative insight and 
sensibility characteristic of the great artist (and of the great scientist) 
are after all only problems in applied biology and psychology 
strictly parallel to the problems with which those sciences are already 
occupied.” 

Mrs. Wootton’s method is disarmingly simple. Every claim for 
new territory opens with a diplomatic gesture of good-will to the 
occupying Powers, proceeds—once these Powers are off-guard—by 


Unwin. 





66 


means of long parleys demonstrating their unfitness to rule, and 
ends with a demand for unconditional surrender. The argument 
is most effective until one remembers that the forces waiting beyond 
the gates are too small to make any kind of triumphal entry. The 
tragedy of the testament is that all its victories are, for the time 
being, hollow. BERNARD HOLLOWOOD. 


The Literary Life 


The Crest on the Silver. By Geoffrey Grigson. (Cresset Press. 155.) 


Tuts is Mr. Grigson’s zutobiography. It bears the date 1930-1949, 
but it is not the fruit of nineteen years’ labour. Mr. Grigson 
wrote it intermittently, when most of his time was taken up with 
other “ bread-and-butter " jobs—journalism, publishing, the B.B.C. 
The result is a shapeless book, deliberately jazzy (to ward off bore- 
dom ?) and unsettled alike in sequence, style and substance. Even 
so, it is somehow compelling, and if not “ eminently readable,” at 
Jeast interesting, as most autobiographies are. 

Mr. Grigson was born in 1905. His ancestors were better off 
than he has been: gentlefolk, often clergymen, owning land in 
East Anglia. They were not the sort of people who would need 
or want to think about money. Mr. Grigson has never been able 
to forget it. He cannot have felt as a child that he was particularly 
wanted. He was the seventh son, by a third wife, of a clergyman 
aged fifty-nine. There was barely enough money left to take him 
to a public school and St. Edmund Hall. The story he tells of his 
early years has echoes of many others—loneliness at home, misery 
at school, and the liberating joys of Oxford mitigated by a sense 
of being out of things. His consolations were the natural world— 
his home as a child was in Cornwall—and reading. 

Oxford brought the added pleasure of extravagance. But he went 
to an unfashionable college, and although his first verses were 
published there, he was not embraced by the Christ Church literary 

marties, whose hopes for poetry were pinned on Mr. Thomas 
Driberg. Mr. Grigson writes without regret of the idleness of his 
ndergraduate life, his preoccupation with young women, and the 
Third he took in Oxford's snare for literary minds, the English 
These are the best chapters of the book ; it is 
There is some account of Mr. 


#lonours School. 
Jater that the story gets confused. 
Grigson’s work as an usher in peculiar schools, a job offered and 
rejected at a Norwich mustard-works, and finally of Fleet Street. 
Mr. Grigson was first a London correspondent of the Yorkshire 


Post and later assistant literary editor of the Morning Post. Both 
sound tolerable jobs, but Mr. Grigson writes of those years with 
such a deadly lack of relish, with such resentful resignation, that 
readers may begin to suspect him of self-pity. That would be 
untrue. On the contrary, Mr. Grigson has not enough compassion 
for the subject of his book. And where he has hardened his heart 
against himself, there is a danger of its seeming to be hardened 
against others. In fact, he has no sharper likes and dislikes than 
most men of letters, though he is frank in proclaiming them. 

The end of the Morning Post was the end of Mr. Grigson’s work 
in Fleet Street proper. Afterwards he became a publisher’s adviser, 
and, when war began, an official of the B.B.C. monitoring service 
at Evesham—not a congenial job, but followed by a better one 
at Bristol. Mr. Grigson’s first wife died in 1937; when war was 
mear he was married again, this time to an Austrian girl he 
snatched from the shadow of the Nazis. I think Mr. Grigson is 
unfair to himself in what he writes about his sexual relations. He 
mentions the casual, pointless ones; he shies from the tragedy 
of his first wife’s death, and from telling of his love for her and 
for his second wife. He gives a better picture of his parents and 
brothers—the real measure of the distance and the closeness—and 
there is no attempt to dramatise the decimation of the family as 
one after another of the brothers fell in the two world wars. 

No one who did not already know could learn from this book 
the importance of Mr. Grigson as a literary critic. Yet he is not 
an inconsiderable one. Whether he has been right or wrong (and 
on the subject of Miss Sitwell’s poems I think he has been absurdly 
wrong), he has always thought for himself. Apart from Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis, he seems to have little admiration for his fellow- 
critics, especially the sort that move in schools. He is too modest 
(and this, like most of Mr. Grigson’s virtues, is not well under- 
stood) and too exacting to be able to report with satisfaction on 
what he has done in New Verse and other journals he has edited. 
He probably believes, with Mr. Cyril Connolly, that only the master- 
piece is worth it; and, as with Mr. Connolly, the masterpiece has 
net arrived. Maurice CRANSTON. 
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Kropotkin 
The Anarchist Prince. By George Woodcock and Ivan Avakumovig, 


(Boardman, 2138.) 


THere has been a revival of sorts in this country in recent yeay 
of anarchist philosophy, no doubt largely by way of literary proteg 
against the éfatisme of our day, and there was an excellent oppor 
tunity for a book about Prince Peter Kropotkin, the learned ang 
versatile theorist of “the free society” of anarchist doctrine ang 
not the least eminent Russian exile of his generation, who dieg 
almost thirty years ago. The easier and more rewarding coung 
would have been to compose a full-length portrait of a rev olutionary 
of an almost forgotten stamp, a man of singular sweetness and 
charm of character, who won the regard and affection of most of 
the principal figures of the nascent English Socialist movement and 
who is still warmly remembered in England by many now living, 
Or Kropotkin’s ideas and activities might have served to illustra 
the failure of the anarchist or Communist-anarchist ideal in its bid 
for popular support against Marxist doctrine and theories of Staty 
Socialism generally from the days of the First International onwards 
The present volume is neither quite one thing nor the other. Iti 
an ample, serious-minded and conscientious work, full of smalj 


* gleanings from a wide miscellany of English, French, German and 


Russian sources. The portrait, however, is rather lifeless, with too 
few graces of style to touch the imagination ; while as a study ia 
the history of revolutionary ideals or of the ideological sequel to 
the Marx-Bakunin controversy the book lacks concentration, oftea 
spending itself on trifles of biographical detection. The Russiag 
passages, incidentally, tend to labour what is already sufficiently 
well known and are sometimes—for instance, in explanation of the 
word Raznochintsi, the intellectuals of all classes—a little inaccurate 

Kropotkin retains a very genuine interest, however. Born in 184 
of an ancient princely family, he entered the Imperial Corps de 
Pages, chose to serve in a Siberian regiment, explored uncharted 
reaches of the Amur and made notable geographical and geological 
discoveries, read Herzen, Proudhon, Bakunin, was drawn into the 
Populist movement, was arrested and imprisoned for two years ia 
the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, escaped to Europe, married, 
was expelled from Switzerland and imprisoned in France, and ia 
1886 settled in this country. Here, like Lenin in later years, he 
made himself at home in the reading-room of the British Museum, 
kept in touch with the rich assortment of émigré anarchist group 
of those years, wrote and lectured, made friends with Hyndmaa, 
Morris, Keir Hardie, Patrick Geddes, Cunninghame Graham, Shaw 
and many others, and produced in Memoirs of a Revolutionist (oa 
which the present book draws freely) what is generally recognised 
as the most illuminating work in its kind since Herzen’s My Past 
and Thoughts. He boiled and spilled over with Russian patriotism 
in 1914, returned to Russia after the February Revolution, hoped, 
lamented, acknowledged failure and died in 1921. 

In spite of all that was prophetic in Kropotkin’s sense of the 
supreme evil of the omnicompetent State, it is the man rather than 
the anarchist thinker who holds our interest today. Not long before 
he died G.B.S., we are told in this book, said to one of the 
authors: “Personally, Kropotkin was amiable to the point of 
saintliness, and with his red full beard and lovable expression 
might have been a shepherd from the Delectable Mountains.” That 
is the enchanting impression he appears to have made on almost 
everybody. His was too enthusiastic a temperament, too optimistic 
a faith, too—dare one say ?—innocent a heart to reckon with the 
imperfectibility of man. The associations or communes of pro 
ducers organised on a voluntary basis, to which he looked forward, 
represent a noble ideal of a co-operative and free society, but even 
at the turn of the century our industrial civilisation had surely 
passed beyond the reach of his Mutual Aid. R. D. CHarques. 


Discovering Ireland 


Leinster, Munster and Connaught. By Frank O'Connor, (Robert 


Hale. The County Books. 153.) 
HuGH SHEARMAN’s book on Ulster has already been published ia 
the “ County Books” series. Now Frank O'Connor has writtea 
an informative and interesting book on Leinster, Munster and 
Connaught. This is at the same time both more and less than 6 
guide-book, for it touches on history, geography, myth, poetry, 
architecture, conversation and personalities without aiming at 
matter-of-fact completeness. It is written with a sense of excite 
ment or adveature, as though the author were sharing the pleasures 
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of his own. discovery of his native country. The counties in these 
three provinces are discussed individually, but not exhaustively, 
por are all discussed. On the whole, a representative picture is 
ven of Ireland, without “that part known as Northern Ireland,” 
rather than a complete description of each county. For instance, 
the description of Cork is roughly and sentimentally anecdotal, 
while that of Wicklow is historical, starting with the earliest manu- 
gripts, ending with a view of Parnell’s birthplace. and tailing off 
with some personal incidents connected with his tragedy. In other 
chapters, ruined churches and cathedrals, or decayed and gutted 
mansions, are criticised, with details that relate them to the writer 
and the present, and to the civilisation or its opposite in which 
they stand. 

Frank O'Connor repeats himself in this survey only when he 
has cause to repeat the denunciation of an abuse—such as the 
archaeological squalor of famous neglected buildings, like Clon- 
macnois, which incites him to a parody of Rolleston’s “ The Dead 
at Clonmacnois.” But though he writes of these things with proper 
passion, and attacks the censorship of literature with the vigour 
of a man who has been unfairly suppressed in the past (his transla- 
tion of Merryman’s Irish classic, The Midnight Court, was banned), 

t he convinces the reader of his unspoiled reasonableness. This 
js reflected in his view of the land. Nor do I say he is reasonable 
because I agree with him. Those who share his fastidious and 
urbane discrimination in favour of landscape which is fertile, un- 
dulating, well-drained, fenced, watered and neatly stocked will find 
his taste for the more cultivated parts of Ireland attractive and 
possibly novel. But he maintains this appreciation of the anglicised 
Pale country (a rational appreciation, indeed) at the expense of the 
rest—which is not rational. The character of Ireland, I think, might 
be better represented by more pictures of those flat, endless bogs 
that fill the centre of the country like a water-logged hole ; and 
the spirit of languor over civic things, and the familiar fanaticism 
of the people, might be portrayed, or understood, more sympa- 
thetically in relation to the fruitless wastes of mountain that 
surround those bogs, than by Mr. O’Connor’s emphasis on the 
likenesses to Chipping Campden in a few select places. It is a 
matter partly of taste and what you wish to see. Hence, though he 
is good on the Pale, he is not so good on Connaught ; for though he 
may know something of the charact27 of this province, he does not 
pretend to like anything in it that is characteristic. However, he 
illustrates, and argues for, his emphasis by clear and convincing 
descriptions of the kind of landscape which the Whig landlords 
converted into settings for their eighteenth-century houses—a period 
in Irish history, a phase in Irish manners and taste with which Mr. 
O'Connor has entire sympathy. 

The book is written not from one but from many points of view: 
that of the poet, Gaelic translator, story-writer, conversationalist, 
journalist and man of letters. From this last point of view one is 
shown studies of the Irish great seen in their environment. The 
most original sketch is one of Goldsmith, whom it is unusual to 
identify with his home in County Longford. Sligo is recorded 
primarily as the country known best through the verse of Yeats. 
Come to South Galway and Clare and the place where Coole once 
stood—“ the old lady was a holy terror; that is the only way I 
can describe her *—conjures up stories of Lady Gregory. Wherever 
he goes Mr. O'Connor has stories to enliven his view of the 
country. He really knows Ireland, and gives living examples of the 
life, as well as descriptions of the places, he has seen. If there 
are a few occasions when he has neglected his crusade against the 
familiar “ over-intimacy ” of Irish manners, the disappointment is 
followed by an astonishing recovery, and made up for by a sound 


critical faculty and vigorous powers of description. 
RICHARD MURPHY. 


Alfred Noyes 


(John Murray. 218.) 


Collected Poems. By Alfred Noyes. 


It is good to have Mr. Noyes’s poems in a single volume, and see 
in perspective the ambition and the span of his work. Three facts 
emerge quickly. The first is that his personality as a poet, strongly 
marked at the outset, has undergone little change. The second is 
that, almost alone in our time, he has carried on the older tradition 
of narrative in verse. (Mr. Wallace Nichols is the only other poet 
whose name suggests itself in the same context.) The third is that, 
for good or ill, Mr. Noyes determined his vocabulary in an age 
remote from the present, with the result that most of his poems 
seem to be as it were in costume. This makes him a lonely figure. 
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For company he must look back to another lonely ngure, William 
Watson : — 
“ Stand like a beaten anvil, when thy dream 
Is laid upon thee, golden from the fire. 
Flinch not, though heavily through that furnace-gleam 
; The black forge-hammers fall on thy desire.” 

This is his place, rather than with Chesterton, in spite of the ballad- 
metres and the frequent community of interest. But in his most 
important works, such as Drake and Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, 
he is by himself, a poet telling stories as if there were no films, 
— even, but the poet was still the natural and the only story- 
teller. 

It would be insolent to try to appraise a life’s work in two or 
three paragraphs. Fitter, and more courteous, for a reader who 
has owed much pleasure—and, from an admirable and too little- 
known anthology met in boyhood, The Temple of Beauty, derived 
both insight and discovery—to give thanks; and to reflect that 
personality and faith, though their speech fall from fashion or never 
hit it, are a poet’s best passports on his voyage across the years. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


The Future of Hong Kong 


Hong Kong in its Geographical Setting. By Dr. S. G. Davis, 


(Collins. 258.) 


IN 1943, when China joined the United Nations and foreign Powers 
ceded their extra-territorial rights, the question of the future of 
Hong Kong was raised by China, but was withdrawn for discussion 
at some future date. One wonders when that time will be. So 
far the Peking Government has laid no claim to ownership of the 
Colony, but if the matter ever falls within the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations, two vital propositions will be found to affect it. 
They are self-evident and universally admitted, and they form the 
leitmotiv of Dr. Davis’s really excellent monograph. The first is 
that from every point of view except the political one, the Island, 
Kowloon and the New Territories which form the Colony’s hinter- 
land are part of China. Ninety-eight per cent. of its population is 
Chinese, forty per cent. of its trade is with China, and its social, 
commercial and financial security have usually been affected by 
events on the mainland. So close indeed is this connection that 
policies of municipal reform, social services, housing and so forth 
are dictated I: rgely by the standard of living in South China. 
Marked disparity between the two would lead to mass immigration, 
and this, because of the vast amount of coast-wise shipping and 
innumerable anchorages, would be difficult to control. The natural 
resources of the Colony would be strained to breaking point. The 
second proposition, equally forceful, is that Hong Kong is an 
original creation, out of next to nothing, of British mercantile genius. 
It was ceded in perpetuity by China after the Treaty of Chuen-pee 
in 1841, a barren, disease-ridden, well-nigh waterless island, with a 
population of under 2,000—mostly fishermen or pirates. The British 
then conceived of it, apparently, as a temporary trade centre whose 
importance would lapse when normal facilities at Canton had been 
restored. Today its population has increased a thousand-fold, and 
is near the two million mark. It is perhaps the largest port for_ 
trans-shipment in the world, and in 1940 more ships entered Hong 
Kong harbour than any other. 

Ultimately the ownership of Hong Kong may be decided on 
grounds of expediency. There is no doubt that a free port vith 
no customs tariff except on certain goods consumed in the Colony, 
with an incredibly light scale of harbourage dues and all sorts of 
inducements to business interests—next to no income-tax, no excess 
profits tax and a general absence of “ squeeze "—is greatly beneficial 
to South China. Would Hong Kong remain a centre of world trade 
under Chinese administration ? Would it be able to offer the same 
security for stored goods as attracts Chinese merchants away 
from similar out-ports, the immunity of price fluctuation that has 
brought banking, shipping and insurance to Hong Kong from 
Shanghai and Tientsin ? Such questions involve the whole future 
of China’s internal stability and its relations with the outside world, 
No doubt popular Chinese sentiment would like to see the Colony 
restored to China. But it is doubtful whether a plebiscite in Hong 
Kong today would reveal any particular trend. In the first place, 
the majority of Hong Kong Chinese are transients—either those 
who enter to earn money with which they can eventually return 
and make homes in China proper or those proceeding as labourers 
to the Dutch East Indies, Malaya and elsewhere. Secondly, there 
seems to be fairly general contentment among Chinese residents 
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The standard of living is not good, of course. 


under British rule. 
But it is so much worse everywhere else. Chinese residents are not 
conscripted into British forces, and, above all, life in Hong Kong 
has hitherto been noticeably more secure. 

These points are implied rather than. fully discussed in Dr. 
Davis’s book, but he provides a reliable background of facts from 


which the main considerations inevitably emerge. The book is 
most useful for reference purposes, although I find the romanisation 
of place-names typically obscure and the attempt to translate them 
rather a disaster. W. Y. WILLETTs. 


A Rational Theology 


The Problem of Christ in the Twentieth Century. By the Very 
Rev. W. R. Matthews. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts revision (and expansion) of the Maurice Lectures delivered 
by the Dean of St. Paul’s in 1949 has much significance. The Dean 
is anxious that his book shall be read in the light not only of his 
title but of the sub-title, “ An Essay on the Incarnation.” That is 
what in effect it is—an interpretation of the eternal message, or fact, 
of the first century in terms of the twentieth. “I believe,” writes 
Dr. Matthews, “in the need for a rational theology,” and in these 
eighty-five pages he sets himself to outline one. Within such limits 
it can be no more than an outline, but to be suggestive is far better 
than to be dogmatic, and stimulatingly suggestive the Dean un- 
questionably is ; his book may well be the starting-point for new 
ranges of thought 

What, in brief, is the problem ? God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto Himself. That, Dr. Matthews submits, is the 
essential truth that emerges from the Gospels. “If we would find 
God, we must seek Him in the words, acts and personality of Jesus 
of Nazareth.” The vital word here is “ personality.” If we are 
to try to understand in what way God was in Christ, Schleier- 
macher’s doctrine of God-consciousness, developed in Jesus of 
Nazareth to a unique degree, may well be the key. Here the Dean 
calls in aid some of the accepted findings of modern psychology, 
particularly as to the reality of the sub-conscious, and even the 
unconscious. But he goes still further, with all reverence. Psycho- 
logists have formulated—the Dean thinks, on the whole, established 
—the concept of the Libido, “which is, in a general and vague 
sense, sexual.” Could Christ be tempted at all points like as we 
are and yet have nothing of the Libido ? Could what is on the whole 
the most insistent temptation that presents itself to man be absent ? 
This is a searching question. Its answer, if the answer be negative, 
finds explanation in the conviction—or assumption—that in Christ 
God-consciousness was so complete that Libido was kept submerged 
to the level of the sub-conscious. All human instincts and impulses 
were there, but absolutely, even sub-consciously, controlled. 

This necessarily abbreviated summary does less than justice to 
the Dean of St. Paul’s argument. The argument must be studied 
in the words in which he has chosen to express it himself. It is, 
in fact, carried much further than I have indicated here, for it 
embraces among other factors telepathy and extra-sensory per- 
ception. These are new fields of exploration for theologians, but 
they demand to be explored. Dr. Matthews has pointed the way, 
and he would probably not ciaim to have done more than that. It 
is to be hoped that he himself, and no doubt others, will follow the 
path much further. For the need of a rational theology, in this as 
in every age, is imperative H. W. H. 


Arts and Crafts 
(Bell. 


Tuts book hac many admirable qualities Mr. Farleigh has given 
us an illustrated chart of craftsmanship from the dawn of history up 
to 1800 (though with the strange omission of English mediaeval 
embroideries), a series of conversations between himself and various 
craftsmen, some notes on apprenticeship and training, and some very 
pleasant illustrations of which there could. with advantage, have 
been many more. He has also designed the jacket and supervised 
the production of the book in a manner worthy of his theme. The 
failures of the book lie not in Mr. Farleigh’s approach to his subject 
but in the wider failure of the craftsman in England today. 

All the people Mr. Farleigh has chosen to interview are indepen- 
dent and consciously creative craftsmen—Bernard Leach, Leslie 
Durbin, Sydney Cockerell and so on. There is no reason why such 
a description should not apply to the blacksmith, the barge-painter 
or even the dress-designer, but this is not how Mr. Farleigh has 


The Creative Craftsman, By John Farleigh. 21s.) 
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chosen to apply it. He has selected educated articulate meq 
women who with lucid force and sincerity explain their attitudes anj 
aims. And when they have finished, the impression with which jy. 
selection has left us is of a devoted body of people working in almog 
total isolation from the main stream of society. 

It has been argued that even in a mechanised society the creatiy 
craftsman of this kind has his place, because from his original wom 
will stem the design-inspiration for the machine. But when one loo 
at the work of Mr. Farleigh’s craftsmen, it is clear that it in no way 
corresponds with the tastes of the people the machine is there wy. 
serve. Their taste is for the elaborate, the sophisticated, the obvi 
costly, the palpably contemporary ; the craftsmen’s taste is for th 
simple, the traditional and, in general, it would not be unfair y! 
say, the peasant. It is notable that the lists of works completed by 
these craftsmen show the bulk of it to be in the nature of ecclesiy. 
tical or memorial work—work, that is to say, emotionally rooted jy 
the past and deliberately removed from the tastes and standards ¢ 
everyday life. Even Guido Morris, the job-printer, discloses it y 
his ambition to print in Hebrew so that comprehension may ny 
impede appreciation of form. 

Those of us who wish to see craftsmanship making an infinitely 
wider contribution to contemporary taste must find this book sadly 
discouraging. In so far, for instance, as taste is inspired by pay 
fashion, we look today to the eighteenth and early nineteen) 
centuries, while these craftsmen, like their master William Mori 
are still and almost exclusively inspired by the mediaeval. It may 
be that everyone's out of step but our Geordie, but few of then 
could produce anything elegant for our urban drawing-room 
though their products would settle admirably in our country cottag 
—if we could afford them. But we have no idea whether we cap 
afford them or not, for, in introducing his craftsmen to the public, 
Mr. Farleigh never indicates whether we, even if infinitely wishful to 
bespeak, could possibly meet them over the matter of price. Thi 
book is, to sum up, a most interesting account of esoteric activity; 
the pity is that it cannot tell of a creative impulse permeating 
society, in tune with, yet stimulating, our common taste. 
MARGHANITA LASKL 








Four French Painters 


Chardin, By Bernard Denvir. 


(Longmans. 


Delacroix. By Jacques Lassaigne, 
Masters of Painting Series. 10s, 6d. each.) Gauguin 
Introduction by Jean Taralon, Manet. Introduction by Douglas 
Cooper. (Ernest Benn, for les Editions du Chéne, Paris, ag, 


each.) 


Here are four books reproducing the werk of French painter, 
One painter, Chardin, was born in the last year of the seventeenth 
century ; another, Gauguin, died in the third year of the twentieth 
century. The one never travelled further from Paris than to 
Fontainebleau, and the other, turning his back on his family, his 
civilisation and his epoch, attempted to find in the Pacific a “ new 
Jerusalem ” many thousands of miles from his home. The fact that 
both were French would seem to be all that these men have in 
common. However, their various extremes underline trends in 
French painting that have always existed, either side by side or 
fused together, in each century. Delacroix and Manet, the middle 
men represented in these volumes, are not at such extremes from 
each other. In Delacroix there is certainly some of the romantic, 
savage approach of Gauguin, but there is also, in his quieter 
moments, an interest, from an ornamental or textural point of view, 
in everyday things, such as is shown in the magnificent “ still life 
with lobsters ” (here reproduced) or in his flower pictures. 

Mr. Denvir points out in his introduction to Chardin that 
Delacroix greatly admired him and even borrowed one of his pictures 
to copy. Manet, alternately in his flower-pieces and still-lifes, has 
the subtle tone-values of Chardin, but he also attempts, in works 
like “ Olympia ” (here reproduced) or the “ Déjeuner sur I’Herbe,” 
subjects that would have interested Delacroix or even Gauguin. 
Whereas Gauguin can push overstatement to the point where it 
becomes vulgar and Chardin can be so reticent as to pass at times 
almost unnoticed, both Delacroix and Manet can carry on a pictorial 
conversation that seldom becomes even an argument, and is never 
overbalanced on the one side or the other. The span between 
Chardin and Gauguin, that is as wide as that between the classical 
eighteenth-century furniture of Riesener and the barbaric negro 
masks of Benin, can be suitably supported by Delacroix and Manet 
as pilasters. (If Chardin can be compared with other craftsmen 
of his century, it seems that comparison is only possible with the 
Transitional and Louis XVI cabinet-makers, such as Riesener, not 
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A choice for Book Tokens 





THE FACE OF SPAIN 
Gerald Brenan 


Vivid impressions evoked with assured artistry and an 
uncommon critical vision distinguish this book on the 
people. buildings, landscapes, paintings and towns of South- 
ern Spain. Above all, it conveys to the Englishman what 
ite like for the ordinary Spaniard today. 15s. 


FROM THE WASTE LAND 
Edward Hyams 


A novelist’s experiences in turning a Kentish wilderness into 
market garden and vineyard ; told with an engaging blend 
of humour and challenging thought. “ A discriminating 
eye for beauty .... shows how the country gradually 
creates the countryman.” Cc. V. WEDGWOOD. 12s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF AN EGOTIST 
Stendhal 


book ”’—srrcrator. “This con- 
has enriched English 


7s. 6d. 


“This wonderful little 
venient and inexpensive edition 
literature ’—TIMES LIT. SUPPT. 
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The number of families in which it is almost traditional 
to ‘bank with the Westminster’ grows with each suc- 
ceeding generation. We have always endeavoured to 
create a friendly relationship between the Bank and its 
customers. We try to make each of our branches a pleasant 
place of business, where every customer, whatever the size 
of his account, may feel that he is a welcome visitor. Our 
‘family connection’ is greatly valued therefore, because we 
see in it some evidence that our endeavourshave been suc- 
cessful. The Manager of your local branch is ready to tell 
you more about the Westminster Bank and its services. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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A Frontiersman of 1950 


Long before the evening papers reach the homing city 
workers Angus Macnaughton’s* quiet work has been done. 
Fenimore Cooper would have delighted in this 1950 
frontiersman, wise in the ways of the moose, the flighting of 
wild geese and the feeding time of brown trout in the deep 
still lakes of Canada. Although employed by the largest 
combined pulp and paper mill in existence . . . Bowaters, at 
Corner Brook, in the Canadian Province of Newfoundland 
. Angus knows little of cities, and cares less. Angus is a 
Bowater timber cruiser. With aerial 





photographs as his guide, he pene- 
trates deep into the virgin forests, 
to check that the spruce and balsam 
fir shown on them are trees ol 
seventy years growth and the right 
diameter to feed the ever-hungry 
jaws of the great mills at Corner 
Brook. On his reports will depend 


the location of logging camps the following summer and 








ultimately the raw material for newsprint and other papers 
the year after that. But before ever the cross-cut saws drone 
and the scented chips spout up from the bright axes Angus 
has moved deeper into the wilderness. Dour by nature and 
silent by long habit, Macnaughton would never boast what 
he well knows to be true: that timber cruisers are born, not 
made, and no machine can ever take their place. 


The whole wealth of Bowater craftsmanship, experience 
and research in the art of making paper — 


the ‘know-how’ in short — is freely at your service. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN * CANADA * AUSTRALIA * SOUTH AFRICA * U.S.A * NORWAY * SWEDEN 
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Fictitious name for a real character 
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with other painters.) A student who wants the briefest précis of 
the change in outlook that took place in French painting between 
the beginning of the eighteenth century and the end of the nineteenth 
century could not do better than ponder at length over the illustra- 
tions in these four volumes. 

Coloured reproductions, unless done by expensive facsimile 
methods, never seem, especially to an artist, to have much connec- 
tion with the original. This is partly because of the impossibility 
of reproducing on paper the tactile properties of a canvas oil 
painting. Whereas a square inch of flesh in a painting may have 
twenty or more colours suffused into it, the reproduction only has 
at the most three or four. Delicate gradations of tone are inevitably 
lost, and the best one can hope for is an approximation that does 
not contain tonal “ howlers.” Judged from this limited angle, few 
of the coloured plates in these volumes offend, and the enormous 
progress made in recent years can be noted. Some plates are 
obviously more faithful to the original than others. Manet’s wonder- 
ful portrait sketch of Madame Lepine from Captain Molyneux’s 
collection is as exact as could ever be hoped for, but Lady Aber- 
conway’s “ Bords de la Seine A Argenteuil ” in the same volume is 
merely a blurred travesty of the original. On the whole, the 
coloured plates in the Edition du Chéne volumes are the more suc- 
cessful, but then the “ Masters of Painting” make up for short- 
comings by having over thirty black-and-white reproductions of 
each master, as well as the eight coloured plates. 

Each of the four introductions appears admirable. None is too 
erudite for a wide public, and yet each is written by a scholar who, 
though he may not present new material, does in the short essay 
give some stimulating conception of the painter he writes on— 
Chardin the calm craftsman whose ‘works were largely forgotten 
by the public after his death until he was rehabilitated by the 
Goncourt brothers at the time of the Impressionists, and who has 
“lived” to influence a variety of artists from Fantin-Latour to 
Vuillard and Braque ; Delacroix, whose theories on colour have 
influenced Impressionist and post-Impressionist masters, even though 
his own canvases, that must have once danced with colour, are now 
covered in bistre-coloured blobs of paint, occasioned by his use of 
bitumen and copal varnish as mediums; Manet, thought by Mr. 
Douglas Cooper to be unjustly neglected today, and in his opinion 
the most representative painter among the great figures of his age ; 
and lastly Gauguin, the revolutionary solitary whose influence (par- 
ticularly in the northern countries) has been more pronounced than 
that of any of his contemporaries, the painter of sunlit “ mysteries ” 
who caught the imagination of so many Gothic sunless minds 

Derek HILL. 


A Farmer’s Creed 


farmer's Progress. (Faber. 1os. 6d.) 


Here is another practical farmer who has decided that he is on 
the side of the ancients when it comes to making farming pay. 
Although Mr. George Henderson states that this book has been 
written not only as a companion to his earlier work, The Farming 
Ladder, but to advise others in the future, it is much more than a 
collection of warnings and pieces of advice to those about to farm. 
Nor is it a mere chronicle of the achievements of a self-made man, 
redeemed by the obvious sincerity and sense of dedication of the 
author ; it is a convincing vindication of farming methods known 
and practised by our grandfathers and long held in disrepute by 
the scientists and “ moderns.” 

In writing of the three facets of farming, as an art, a craft and 
a business, he comes down to earth in no uncertain fashion, avoiding 
all sentimentality and pointing the way for the future development 
of agriculture in this country by testing the discoveries of agricul- 
tural scientists with the traditional craftsmanship of our farming 
forefathers. He says that “it never seems to be realised that the 
scientist can make no allowance for what he does not know, and 
that it is the cautious practical farmer who saves the industry from 
the colossal blunders which would otherwise be made” In this 
he is right ; as many practical farmers, especially the successful ones, 
will agree. 

Although his corn is harvested in the usual way, he keeps a flail 
in the barn and uses it on the threshing floor to get thatching straw 
from six-foot sheaves. That is the kind of wisdom which has 
helped to carry him through the slumps of the past quarter of a 
century and change his farm from a derelict to a show-piece. It 
is one with his farming philosophy which he has acquired entirely 
from his contact with natural things and with those who have spent 
their lives in natural, yet far from humdrum, surroundings and 


By George Henderson. 
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activities. This springs in the main from his firmly-held faith ig the 
principlé that farmers “should leave the land for which they ap 
responsible far better than they found it,” and from his love fo 
the land, a love that is deep indeed and which has brought hin 
more happiness in return than the majority of men can hope to 
know. 

In these days of the frenzied search for the “ efficient farm 
unit,” which, it is fiercely advocated by agricultural economists, can 
only be one of broad acres farmed in the manner of the prairie ang 
the ranch, it is a joy to find someone who is ready to quote his ow, 
practice and experience in support of the small, mixed farm— 
worked by the family labour of the owner—as by far the mog 
productive of all kinds of farms. Added to this “ heresy ” is anothe 
in which Mr. Henderson demolishes the theory that artificial 
fertilisers are all that is necessary for an ever-increasing agricultural 
production. He says simply that, although he once doubted thoy 
old farmers who, in his youth, told him that “there is nothing liks 
muck,” he has now long known them to be right, and that highey 
production is obtained by the use of organic and artificial manure 
together in the proper proportions. And to this end he is convinced 
that the four families of farm livestock, fed almost entirely on home. 
grown fodder and grazed in the traditional order, must be kept on 
every farm; there is no place in this pattern for “ specialised 
farming.” Whether all will agree with his intense dislike and distruy 
of the Agricultural Committees, the Advisory Service and all agricul. 
tural colleges is a question; but many working farmers will be 
with him in his demand that officialdom shall leave them alone. 

The author is now travelled and well-read. It is a pity that he 
had not more time in early life for relaxation, for this might have 
softened his sense of superiority over other men. The ancieny 
always made room in their farming for the play of pipe and tabor, 

G. P. Martin. 








Archaeology of India and Pakistan 


Five Thousand Years of Pakistan. By R. E. M. Wheeler, 
(Christopher Johnson. 318. 6d.) 


Prehistoric India. By Stuart Piggott. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR WHEELER and Professor Piggott had established great 
reputations for themselves in occidental prehistoric archaeology 
before ever they set foot in India The exigencies of war sent 
Stuart Piggott to India in 1942, and in the intervals of his military 
duties Lieutenant-Colonel Piggott began a study of Indian prehistory, 
the results of which are first published in easily accessible form in 
this double-volume Pelican. Mortimer Wheeler arrived in India in 
1944 to take up the post of Director-General of Indian Archaeology; 
he came fresh from military operations in the Mediterranean, and| 
recollect my amusement at hearing two influential Indians con- 
menting on the folly of the British administration in appointing a 
Brigadier to an archaeological post: “ Will Government never 
learn ? ” they exclaimed. But it was India which soon learned that 
no mistake had been made. In four whirlwind years Professor 
Wheeler revolutionised Indian archaeology with a vigour, efliciency 
and inspiration which even ignored the hot weather 

Five Thousand Years of Pakistan is not a record of those four 
years, although it is rich in the experience of travel, excavation 
and study which they provided to one who, for all his apparent 
ruthless efficiency, was, from the outset, sympathetic to the Indian 
achievement. The title of this book, as Wheeler readily admits, 
is a wilful paradox, but contains a fundamental truth. The book 
has been compiled for the purpose of presenting to the outside 
world a brief sketch of the imposing material heritage of Pakistan 
from the five thousand centuries before the death of Aurungzeb 
in 1707. Wheeler writes with equal assurance and verve on all 
aspects of his large subject from the prehistoric cities of the Indus 
plain through Taxila to the Moghuls of west Pakistan. Hi 
vignette of life at Mohenjodaro is brilliant and an outstanding 
example of how prehistory can best be written—the dull excavation 
reports brought to life in a scene whose detail never exceeds the 
archaeological evidence. 

Equally so, in another way, is his treatment of Muslim architec 
ture in India—the architecture of the desert translated to the land 
of jungle, and gradually changing as it absorbed and reflected 
the all-pervading personality of India. This book is not only 4 
record of achievement and a guide to antiquities. It is a starting: 
point for fresh work ; and Professor Wheeler is constantly indicat 
ing the problems to be solved—the archaeological counterpart of 
the Arvans, for example, ‘or the site of Debul. Here are cultural 


(Penguin Books. 2s. 
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Despite all the tricks of fate 
~ THE HOUSE WILL REMAIN 


There is solid security in houses. 


Where could you find a safer investment than 
this Society with assets exceeding £14 million, 
and a reserve fund exceeding £1,200,000 ? 
2}% is paid on all investments in £50 units 
up to £4,950, tax paid by the Society. When 
you want your money back, it can be with- 
drawn at a month’s notice. 

Send today for full details of the Society’s 
investment service. There is no obligation, 
of course. 
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CLARENCE CHELTENHAM 





“ . =—we —— . . 
Any substitute (for BARNEYS) will fall far short of full enjoy- 
ment.” writes this smoker from Virginia. 
Merrifield, 
Virginia, U.S.A, 
Gentlemen 19th June, 1950 

1 enclose U.S. Postal note to cover shipment of your Tobacco. 

Please ship at your earliest opportanity. 

Prompt handling will be appreciated since my own delay in ordering bas 
resulted in a low supply, and after greatly enjoying previous shipments, | am 
certain that any substitute will fall far short of full enjoyment. 

Sincerely yours, 
The original letter can be inspected at, and further enquiries addressed to, 
Barneys Sales Bureau, 24, Holborn, London, E.C.1. 


Smekers ahroad can arrange for regular personal despatebes, ex-bond and British Duty Free, 
i Db. parcels, to many lands, but net as yet to all. 


®% Punchbowle ( fd 
(318) Made by john Sinclair Ltd., Bath Lane Factory, Newcastle upon Tyne. @ 


Barneys (edu and Parsons Pleasure (m/d), Home Prices 4/S5d. oz. 
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Steel was the first major industry to 
embark ona great post-war development 
plan of modernisation and expansion. 


Management and men have co-operated 
in getting the most out of existing plant, 
and there has been willing agreement to 
keep the furnaces working continuously. 


In research and training, in development 
and insecuring raw material, thecommon 
services available to all firms in the 
industry have been steadily expanded. 


Output has risen from under thirteen 
million tons to over sixteen million tons 
a year, prices have been kept below 
the level of other great steel pro- 
ducing countries and our exports 
of goods made from steel are 
more than twice pre-war. 






In five years of progress the steel 
industry has shown what can be done 
by enterprise and co-operation. 


cpTrr 
STeet 


is serving you well 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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tasks for Pakistan, whose archaeological adviser Professor Wheeler 
has beer since the partition of India. 

Prehistoric India is the third book to be published this year 
from Professor Piggott’s pen. To say that it is as important and 
remarkable a contribution to Indian prehistoric scholarship as were 
British Prehistory and William Stukeley to the archaeological and 
antiquarian scholarship of Britain is to do it no more than the 
merest justice. The ordinary reader must not suppose this to be 
a cheap synthesis—an agreeably produced vulgarisation of things 
widely known. Far from it ; this is itself a work of great originality 
and scholarship, and, despite years of Penguins and Pelicans, we 
must be permitted a sigh of amazement and gratitude that such 
works as this, which would not have been out of place in a format 
and at the price of Wheeler’s book, can be produced so cheaply, 
and that cheap books can also mean the best books. 

Some of Piggott’s archaeological conclusions have already 
appeared in specialist journals; he has not attempted a general 
picture before. It is convincing, lucid, and, at times, quite frankly 
exciting—especially in his last chapter where the evidence from 
archaeology and from the Rigvedas is fused into a picture of the 
Aryas which is one of the best things Piggott has ever done and 
illumines the problem of the Indo-Europeans more than anything 
I have ever read. There is a refreshing subjectivity in Professor 
Piggott’s judgement of the Harappa civilisation ; he complains of 
its “ terrible efficiency . Which recalls all the worst of Rome,” 
stigmatises “ the competent dullness of its arts and crafts” which 
reach “a dead level of bourgeois mediocrity,” and calls the whole 
civilisation, whose “immemorial stagnation” he compares with 
that of the Central American pre-Columban civilisations, “ one of 
the least attractive phases of ancient Oriental history.” Indeed, 
he confesses that there is something in the Harappa civilisation 
that he finds repellent—as repellent as the present reviewer finds 
it attractive and interesting, or as Professor Piggott himself makes 
it interesting to the reader of this book. 

The general reader may find some of Piggott’s close argument 
about the early Baluchistan peasant village communities hard going, 
but, on the whole, both books are extremely readable. Both are 
well illustrated by photographs and diagrams. GLyN E. DANIEL. 


The Traveller’s Motives 


Traveller’s Quest. Essays by several hands, (William Hodge. 15s.) 


To travel is an urge present, to a greater or lesser extent, in almost 
everyone. Only a small proportion succeed in following up this 
urge, but almost every traveller records his impressions for the 
stay-at-homes. Not to do so would, perhaps, be to resemble a poet 
who kept his stanzas to himself or a painter who locked his canvases 
in a cellar, and would bear out Masefield when he said, “ Wander- 
ing by itself is just a form of self-indulgence.” In this book, edited 
and introduced by M. A. Michael, sixteen well-known travellers 
have recorded just what quest-it is that forces them to leave normal 
existence. Some have been specifically attracted by the sea ; some 
by the mountains, deserts or arctic wildernesses. Some have com- 
bined travel with a calling as painter, archaeologist, journalist 
(Frank Illingworth, the journalist, begins with candour, “ My first 
visit to the Arctic was made purely for monetary reasons . . .”). 
There are travellers who set out to “ prove ” themselves or to quell 
some specific curiosity. The book ends with Walter Starkie’s 
accounts of gipsies, the “ eternal travellers.” 

These essays, naturally enough, are not all of the same standard, 
and many are distinctly self-conscious, though a surprising pro- 
portion of travellers turn out to be excellent writers. But all are 
agreed that the real traveller is neither in search of adventure 
nor is an escapist in the common sense of the word—he must have 
something to escape to as well as from. All eschew modern trans- 
port ; “travel begins where transport stops,” an ascetic pursuit of 
which one essential feature is more or less direct contact with 
terra firma. Mule and even bicycle are permitted ; car and aero- 
plane are not. And though scientific invention has so time-shrunk 
the world and hardly an untrodden spot remains, there is still, 
fortunately, plenty of scope for “real” travel when you look 
for it. 

Each of these voyagers has something to say of occasional 
moments of revelation, of “a fundamental beauty that silences 
the tongue.” (The notorious limitations of language for dealing 
with abstract emotions are well demonstrated here.) And the total 
effect of his travels, in which prolonged solitude has thrown him 
entirely upon his own thinking, brings him a knowledge of himself 
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which it is impossible to achieve in the routine of modern life 
“Only the inward journey is real.” Freya Stark, in the shortest 
and most profound essay in the book, suggests that travel dog 
this by taking one out of the temporal and, at bottom, base Struggle 
which our existence tends to be, placing one in a simplified worlg 
without personal attachments, where one can “ see the proper shaps 
of things.” 

Some of the essays have turned into rather discursive and auto. 
biographical reminiscences, not all of which are very Satisfying. 
But many retain their interest despite condensation, such 
as Alec Waugh’s rendering of Russia in 1934 (all too like /984 even 
then), or Cora Gordon’s evocation of a night of noxious smells 
in Dalmatia. This is a digressive book, admirable for the armchair 
traveller, and a book also of natural philosophy, of the determing. 
tion of individuals not only against physical obstacles but against 
the almost irresistible force of the collective. A change from the 
usual collection of travellers’ tales ANTHONY Hux ey, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Spotlight on Films, (Parrish, 1s.) 


By Egon Larsen, 


MR. EGON LARSEN has bravely set himself, in the course of some 
three hundred pages, not only to trace the entire history of film. 
making—from its inception in the peep-show booth, through the 
monochrome silence of its adolescence, to an articulate and Techni. 
colored maturity—but also. to explain to the cinema-goer the 
complex mechanism of a modern studio and the individual contribu. 
tion of the two hundred and seventy-six craftsmen and others who, 
he tells us, may be engaged in making a single film. In an enter. 
taining survey of fifty years of film-makers and their methods, 
perhaps the most interesting section is an analysis of the political 
motives underlying the choice of subjects. Mr. Larsen relates how 
the industrial magnates first became aware of the enormous propa- 
ganda potentialities of what was then generally regarded as a toy, 
and how the stories they financed were cunningly devised to per- 
suade the worker that diligence and sobriety paid a handsome divi- 
dend, the villain of the piece being always the rascally union official, 
Mr. Larsen’s historical journey is adroitly condensed, and few will 
quarrel with his selection of milestones worth remembering. For 
convenience these are summarised in a check list of film classics 
from all countries which the reader 1s advised to see as and when 
they may be revived. The shooting script, the “ process shot ” and 
many other mysteries are clearly explained, and the author earns 
special gratitude for an authoritative pronouncement on th 
difference between a producer and a director. For full measure 
he has added a glossary of technical terms and a generous display 
of excellent “stills” The only door in the communal workshop 
which, despite a somewhat misleading title, mercifully remains 
unopened is that of the “star dressing-room.” The actor and his 
activities off-screen have, Mr. Larsen very properly feels, been 
sufficiently discussed elsewhere. 


Revolution in Eastern Europe. (Turnstile 


6d.) 


Tuts is the reverse side of Mr. Hugh Seton-Watson’s recent book 
on Eastern Europe in approach, treatment and point of view, for 
Miss Warriner has a lively pen, she attacks her subject from the 
economic side, and her attitude to the Eastern Europe of today is 
optimistic. She is sometimes doctrinaire and sometimes careless, 
but her book should prove stimulating to friend and foe alike. Her 
chapter on nationalism—the curse of Eastern Europe between the 
wars, as she says—is particularly illuminating in a number of ways. 
Altogether this book conveys the atmosphere among enthusiastic 
young Communists who believe in their gospel. This atmosphere is 
difficult to seize here in Western Europe, but it is important that 
Westerners should understand the motive-force which drives 
Eastern Europe along its present course. “Eastern Europe today,” 
Miss Warriner concludes, “is not an achieved social order, with 
accepted social values and the ‘ way of life’ of a static society. It 
is a backward, illiterate, mainly peasant society, in process of trans 
formation by the Communist drive. It is the sense of movement 
that is the real achievement, in the place of the old hopelessness 
and helplessness. . . . The new social services are poorly equipped; 
the administration of the plans is often inefficient. Even on the top 


By Doreen Warriner. 


Press, 12s. 


level, the planned economy is not a stream-lined system, so much as 
an exciting muddle in which the direction makes sense.” 
book is alive, whether it is nourished by illusion or fact. 
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BERNAM-PERAK RUBBER 





POLITICAL SITUATION IN MALAYA 





AUTHORITIES’ OBSTRUCTIONIST ATTITUDE 





MR. F. S. PHYSICK ON THE EVENTS LEADING TO THE PRESENT IMPASSE 





Bernam-Perak Rubber 
Mr. F. S 


Tue forty-first annual general meeting of the 
Plantations, Limited, was held in London on December 2!Ist. 
Physick (chairman) presided and said :— 

The political situation in Malaya transcends every other consideration 
affecting the interests of this company. Therefore 1 make no apology for 
prefacing my remarks today with a short review of this all-important 
aspect. The problem is to detect error, falsehood and discrepancy before 
deeds relative thereto are committed. 

In the first place, neither the Briggs plan nor any other, whatever the 
military forces employed, can stamp out banditry in Malaya unless the 
respect, loyalty and goodwill of the resident population are secured. 
And this the authorities seem determined to prevent. 

The most recent example of obstruction was the preposterous announce- 
ment (thrust upon Malaya by the Secretary of State for the Colonies) 
on November 4th ordaining—without reference to the local legislature— 
the new type and scale of rubber export duties to be imposed from 
January Ist, 1951. These duties (amounting in part to seven times as much 
as the scale at present in force) and the fantastic mechanics for collecting 
them were so constructed to cause far greater hardship and frustration 
to the smallholders (mostly Malays and Chinese—owning some 45 per 
cent. of the total planted area) than to a British company such as ours. 
The protests made this side were, in fact, in support of law and order 
far more than for any other reason. 


Export Duty REVISED 


And then, after a terrific row in Malaya following repeated refusals 
by the authorities both in London and Kuala Lumpur to consider appeals 
or even discuss any alteration of the order, it was announced in Kuala 
Lumpur on December 4th that the original order had been withdrawr. 
and revised instructions were issued! 

To quote from the Straits Times of November 6th: “It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine anything more calculated to encourage chaos, uncertainty 
and dismay.” Such obstinacy and wilful disregard of local circumstances 
—albeit now partially rectified under threat—is worth priceless ammuni- 
tion to the bandits. 


THe New ORDER 


Compared with the order of November 4th, the new rates of duty 
now imposed are scaled down, and some of the more idiotic mechanics 
have been altered. The innovation, however, of a replanting cess (based 
as it is on the improbable chance of the price of rubber being held at 
not less than 60 cents per lb.; and bearing in mind the many problems 
involved in any replanting programme) seems to foreshadow grave dis- 
ilusionment on the part of “native” smallholders. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


To appreciate the present position in Malaya—and it is of paramount 
importance to do so—it is necessary to review the course of events which, 
following the war, have contributed to the present impasse: 


(1) The Sultans and their Malay subjects embittered wt the ruthless 
methods employed in introducing the so-called Malaya Union—a step 
taken against the advice of all well-informed opinion. This very nearly 
tesulted in open rebellion. Incidentally, too, it has added a new word 
to the Malayan language. 

(2) The forced sale of Malaya’s rubber output (Marshall Aid in reverse) 
at an average of 11d. per lb., whilst Ceylon producers received Is. 5d. 
per !b., ie. during the period of export and price control by H.M.G. 

The British Government sold part of this (Malayan) rubber at its forced 
purchase price to the U.S.A. (home manufacturers meantime paying 


more). Presumably, ‘H.M.G. received some quid pro quo from the U.S.A. 
Government. If so, it was at Malaya’s expense. Thereby adding injury 
fo insult. A nice come-back indeed. 


(3) The Communist elements in Malaya pampered : a 

(a) By allowing the “ army of resistance” to retain its war potential 
after the Japanese had been expelled. 

‘b) By annulling the banishment order and, to all intents and pur- 
poses, scrapping the Chinese Protectorate. 

(c) By official encouragement given to bogus trades unions quite 
definitely known to be bogus at time of formation. Estate workers 








were thereby coerced into disruptive action. These organisations have 
Since been disbanded, but not until their objective (the spread of 


Communism) had been achieved. Finally :— 
(4) Burma obtained its “independence” and quitted the British 
Commonwealth on February 6th, 1948. A year of increased bloodshed 


and economic chaos in Burma followed. ‘This, incidentally, added to 
the world rice shortage—Malaya’s staple food. (I know very well what 
that means to Malaya, because | organised the rice control and distribu- 
tion there in 1919.) 

Thereupon, on February 6th, 1949, Mr. Attlee sent official “ congratula- 
tions” to Burma. All very well, but unless the rules of probable inter- 
pretation no longer apply that must have been taken as a message of 
encouragement to the Malayan bandits. 

Again, when thanking U.K. exporters for their work in helping to close 
the dollar-sterling gap, the Prime Minister (at his recent speech in 
Guildhall) uttered not one word of thanks to the gallant planters and 
miners in Malaya. Yet these men, at great personal risk, have contributed 
more towards closing the dollar-sterling gap than all the rest put together. 


MAKING ENEMIES 

Indeed there seems to be a conspiracy to give Malaya less than its due. 
So it results, instead of friends in Malaya as heretofore, we are making 
enemies there. If presently, then, Malaya goes completely Communist, 
the fault can be laid fairly and squarely on the British Government. 
Siam (linking up Malaya with Burma) would probably follow suit, carry- 
ing in its wake Indo-China and Indonesia. In which case, what hope 
will there be of security anywhere in the Far East? And what chance 
would remain of closing the dollar-sterling gap? And what, in these 
circumstances, would be the purchasing value of the £? 

To prate of self-government in Malaya, with all its mixed races and 
diverse creeds, whilst at the same time abusing present power, is altogether 
beyond understanding. Particularly so when, as everyone knows, com- 
plete self-government in Malaya means ultimate Chinese domination. 
Remember this: Strategically, ‘Malaya occupies a key position in the 
Far East. It is, moreover, the principal source of supply of two prime 
world commodities—tin and rubber. Without it we are sunk. The people 
of Malaya understand and would, as in pre-war days, faithfully adhere 
to a gentlemen's agreement; but implementation of the gent’s type of 

‘agreement ” takes them right out of their depth. However presumptuous 
or obvious it may seem, I venture to suggest that unless some outstandin 
personality, such as Lord Salisbury or Lord Alexander, possessed of 
foresight, ability and dignity, is appointed to take over control and is 
given the necessary freedom of action, Malaya will go the way of Burma. 


DomMEsTIC AFFAIRS 

I will now confine myself to the less serious task of reviewing this 
company’s domestic affairs. But, before doing so, I would like to pay 
tribute to the Rubber Growers’ Association for their untiring efforts, in 
face of maddening frustration, to protect and foster the interests of rubber 
growers—large and small. 

Some disappointment may have been caused that no dividend is declared 
in respect of the year’s results. But it was thought desirable to make a 
clean sweep of all rehabilitation expenditure incurred to date before 
making any distribution of profits. And, as will be seen from the balance- 
sheet, the total spent so far under this heading is £19,932—all out of 
revenue. In view, however, of the recent considerable rise in the price of 
rubber an interim dividend of 5 per cent. is now being paid in respect of 
the current year. 

It is earnestly hoped that some substantial payment in respect of our 
considerable war damage claim will be forthcoming soon. Thereby to 
relieve us, in part at any rate, of the cost of replanting the balance of 
the area destroyed by the Japanese. Also to contribute something towards 
meeting the further heavy expenditure—at ever rising costs—of re-housing 
and supplying additional amenities to the labour force. Out of the 537 
acres destroyed, 149 acres have been replanted. But, in order to keep pace 
with modern development and to be in a position to compete with 
synthetic substitutes, it is necessary also to keep prominently before us 
the need gradually to replant our older areas. To provide the funds for 
this purpose means either ploughing back a reasonable proportion of 

(Continued on page 774) 
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tho profits (I put little trust in the replanting cess), or raising fresh capital. 
Taxation makes the former difficult and present conditions in Malaya 


prevent the latter. Still, 


our capital ; 


in any case, we would prefer not to increase 
so we shall strive to do the best we can out of revenue. 


The estates are reported to be in good order, but the eradication of 


lallang 


(a legacy of neglect from the Japanese occupation) still requires 
a lot of attention, and is expensive. 


On Bernam we have been fortunate in that so far no direct damage 


has been caused by bandits. 


At the same time it will be appreciated how 


difficult and dangerous the conditions are out there, and how greatly 


indebted we are to the manager, Lt.-Col, J. E. Staley, 


M.C. (he joined 


the company as a junior assistant in 1921 and has given faithful service 
ever since), his staff and our agents in the East for their splendid work. 
And | am sure you would wish to join with me in thanking them most 


sincerely 


The crop shows a reduction of 77,100 Ibs. compared with that of the 


egy year. Under all 
actory achievement. 


well this year. 


It may not be possible, however, 


the circumstances this is considered a satis- 


to do quite so 


ForRWaARD SALES 
Of the current year's crop the following forward sales have beea 


made :— 
30 tons 
30 tons 
18 tons 


Beyond that date: — 


delivery July/December, 1950, at 43 cents per Ib 
delivery January/June, 
delivery January/June, 


1951, 
1951, 


at 494 cents per Ib. 
at 92 cents per Ib. 


30 tons have been sold for delivery July/ December, 1951, 


at 54 cents, and 


30 tons also July/December, 1951, at 974 cents per lb.— 


all ex Godown Penang. 


Subsequent to the Japanese invasion your directors had drawn only 
half the fees to which they were entitled (waiving the balance), but have 
now reverted to full fees—included in the accounts before you. 

These accounts are, I think, self explanatory, but I shall be pleased to 
answer any questions arising thereon. 

Since composing this review a terrible point is added to it by the 


recent riots in Singapore. 


And to me, personally, by the murder of three 


European planters on December 19th, two of whom were assistants on 
Jong Landor Estate (situated 15 miles from Bernam Estate), a company 


of which I am also a director. 


These tragic occurrences are the logical out- 


come of action by the British Government since Malaya’s re-occupation. 


The report was adopted. 





Classified advertnsements must be prepaid, 
3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


PERSONAL 
NCESTORS traced by 


LAMBERT AND 
Raccerr, Genealogists rd 


and Reco 
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By CUSTOS 


Tue year is closing quietly in the stock markets, a. is appropriate 
to surrounding conditions. Balancing the performance of security 
prices against the main factors in the market equation I regard 
1950 as a satisfactory year. If it has failed to produce anything 
spectacular in the way of capital appreciation—there have, of course, 
been a few exceptions—it has not left many serious scars. World- 
wide inflationary pressures have sustained not only commodity 
prices but the values of most investments as well, as investors have 
shown themselves tough enough to stand up to international 
political shocks in a way that would have caused astonishment ten 
or twenty years ago. What of the outlook ? Obviously, it is far 
from assured. International uncertainties still raise large questions 
for 1951, but assuming nothing worse than the tepid war or merely 
localised hot war I do not think the prospects are bad. Rearmament 
will bring: its problems of industrial adjustment and some increase 
in taxation, but profits as a whole should remain high. A dis- 
criminating buying policy should still be justified by events. 


Raleigh Industries Dividend 


One by one the larger industrial companies are stepping up their 
dividends to accord with the more rational view of dividend limita- 
tion which is less concerned with a slavish adherence to previous 
rates than with moderation and restraint. The increase from 20 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. in the Ordinary dividend of Raleigh Industries, 
the cycle manufacturers, is well justified by earnings and by the 
strength of the company’s financial position. The net profit of the 
group for the year to August 26th has risen from £1,331,554 to 
£1,588,627, a clear indication that the go-ahead policy pursued by 
the management, both in home and export markets, has met with 
its reward. After charging taxation the available net profit works 
out at £688,764, against £583,147, and represents earnings of well 
over 90 per cent. on the Ordinary capital. The 25 per cent. distri- 
bution is therefore consistent with further large allocations to 
reserves. General and other reserves receive transfers amounting 
to £449,560, against £400,000 a year ago, and total reserves and 
surplus have now reached the formidable figure of £3,410,118, or 
nearly three times the issued Ordinary capital. Following the 
announcement of these results, Raleigh £1 Ordinary shares have 
moved up from 84s. to 87s. 6d. On the 25 per cent. dividend they 
now yield 53 per cent., or about one per cent. more than the return 
available on most “ blue chip ” industrial equities. In my view, the 
higher return is called for by the risks inherent in the cycle trade, 
but bearing in mind the’ strength of the earnings cover, the alert 
management and the strong balance-sheet I would not advise holders 
to sell 


Brown, Bayley’s Proposals 


Shareholders in Brown, Bayley’s Steel Works have the satisfaction, 
with only six weeks to go before vesting day, of receiving details 
from their board of an assets segregation scheme. By agreement 
with the Ministry of Supply the company is being allowed to 
retain certain assets, the most important of which are the large 
shareholding in the Hoffmann Manufacturing Company, an invest- 
ment in the Farnley Iron Company and the holding in Brown, 
Bayley’s (South Africa). The scheme involves, of course, a reduction, 
on an agreed basis, of the compensation to be received by the 
company under the nationalisation plan. Against the price 
originally receivable of £2,328,750 the amount now payable in 
British Iron and Steel Stock will be £1,128,750 on February 15th. 
Both the Preference and the Ordinary shares will be removed from 
the take-over list and their fortunes will now depend on how the 
board treats the two classes of capital in relation to the retained 
assets. So far as the Preference holders are concerned, they are 
not likely to cbject to the segregation scheme, since the directors 
are proposing to pay off the Preference holders at 35s. a share. 
This compares with the 33s. 9d. in British Iron and Steel Stock which 
would have been payable under nationalisation. Ordinary share- 
holders, who would have received 99s. per £1 share in British Iron 
and Steel Stock, may find their position more difficult to analyse. 
From the assets standpoint all seems to be well, in that, taking the 
assets values attributed to the retained assets in the board’s circular 
the break-up value of the £1 Ordinaries seems to be about £6 a 
Share. In the market the response to the proposals has also been 
encouraging, in that the £1 shares are now quoted at around £5 12s. 


The Hoffmann Interest 


It is on the side of prospective earnings that Brown, Bayley’s 
Ordinary shareholders may feel that the board’s circular might have 
provided more information. All that the directors vouchsafe is that, 
subject to the continuance of reasonable trading conditions and 
providing taxation continues on its present basis, profits of the group 
should enable the present dividend rate of 12 per cent., free of tax, 
to be maintained. They also point out that after repayment of the 
Preference shares there will be a balance of approximately £225,000 
of British Iron and Steel Stock which would be sold for reinvestment 
on a better yield basis. These assurances will doubtless go some 
way towards persuading the majority of Ordinary shareholders that 
they have nothing to lose and, indeed, have something to gain from 
the segregation scheme. One inference which it seems to me may 
reasonably be drawn is that to improve Brown, Bayley’s dividend 
prospects the dividend of Hoffmann Manufacturing, the important 
subsidiary, may be increased. There is an ample margin for such 
an increase in this company’s recent profit figures. For 1948 the 
74 per cent. tax free dividend was paid out of earnings of 66 per 
cent. For 1949, earnings of just under 60 per cent. went against 
the 7} per cent. dividend. Now that Brown, Bayley’s own dividend 
prospects will be so largely dependent on the revenue received from 
the investment in Hoffmann it will surely not be surprising if the 
Hoffmann payment is stepped up. The £1 Ordinary shares of 
Hofimann Manufacturing are now quoted around 95s., at which the 
gross yield on the present dividend is little more than 3 per cent. 


London Electric Wire 


. 


Among the companies raising new money by means of a “ rights’ 
issue and whose shares now seem to present a good buying 
opportunity is London Electric Wire. To finance a capital expendi- 
ture programme and the carrying of large stocks at today’s high 
prices this company is raising approximately £630,000 by issuing 
to the Ordinary shareholders nine new £1 shares at £2 each for 
every 20 shares at present held. One can now buy the new shares, 
nil paid, at 7s. in the market, which means that a buyer is incurring 
the liability to pay £1 a share not later than January 16th and 
another £1 on or before February 15th. The total purchase price 
when the instalments have been met is thus 47s., the new shares 
having the attraction that there is no transfer stamp. In each of 
the past four years this company has paid a 10 per cent. dividend 
out of earnings which have ranged between 25 per cent. and 88 per 
cent. Large sums have been ploughed back into the business and 
it is only now that new money is being sought from the share- 
holders. The results for 1950 will not be announced until next 
spring, but meantime the directors estimate that profits will sub- 
stantially exceed those of 1949. On this basis it is safe to estimate 
that a 10 per cent. dividend on the larger capital ranking will be 
covered by a wide margin of earnings. It may well be that a modest 
increase in the rate will be announced next week. Meantime, at 
47s. the yield on the 10 per cent. dividend rate is just over 44 per 
cent. These new shares should prove to be good value for money. 


Cash at a Discount 


I have referred on several occasions in the past to 
merits of the Ordinary shares of Steaua Romana (1 
undertaking, whose physical assets have been : 
Rumanian Government. A repayment of 5s. 6d. a sl 
in November, 1949, and the present Ordinary shares, which are now 
of 14s. 6d. denomination, ate quoted around Is. This is a cautious 
valuation of the assets position, since the latest balance-sheet, dated 
June 30th, 1950, shows the company to be possessed of investments 
in London, chiefly gilt-edged stocks, with a market value of 
£160,000. On the £1,456,000 of Ordinary capital this represents 
approximately Is. 8d. on the 14s. 6d. Ordinary shares. It follows 
that a buyer of the shares around Is. is buying the company’s cash 
at a substantial discount. He is also acquiring, of course, a stake in 
the company’s claim against the Rumanian Government. In_=hi 
statement made in Novefif®er the chairman pointed out that the 
company is actively continuing the pursuit of its claim under the 
Rumanian Peace Treaty and that close contact is being maintained 
with other British companies interested in the Rumanian oil 
industry and with H.M. Government. 
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supervision of Managing 
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MARLOW. The famcus COMP 
ANGLER HOTEL welcomes vis en eae 
warmth, comfort and good cooking 

bathrooms available. 31 miles trom be! 
don Excellent Golf Courses nearby =. 
Marlow 915 : ’ 


NINFIELD, Sussex. MOOR HALL HOTEL 
(Cooden Beach 4 miles) has the Country 
House atmosphere you may be 
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PENZANCE, QUEEN'S HOTEL Winter 
Spend it in a sheltered spot, and in 
exceptionally comfortable hotel which 
in protecting guests from ft 
the Engli climate Winter 
terms from 5 gns. for month's stay or 
longer. Tel 2371 
RICHMOND HILL. Surrey. 

HOTEL. Just by the Park Gates and 
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